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PRO PATRIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOOKING BACK. 



When Father Corrigan left me at the cross- 
roads, I confess that my spirits sank a trifle. 
It was a miserable vehicle that same coach, 
and it causes me surprise now to think that 
at that time I should have regarded it as a 
means of conveyance combining the maxi- 
mum of beauty with the maximum of 
luxury. It was not the property of the 
great Bianconi, but belonged to an inn- 
keeper in Wicklow, and looked back upon 
now, after I have seen and even driven in 
the magnificent drags which are to be en- 
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countered in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and 
in Hyde Park, London, I cannot but wonder 
at my youthful simplicity. 

The two horses — for we were driven by 
a pair, and not the four which one is 
accustomed to connect with the word 
coach — were the most wretched screws 
possible, and as I gazed upon their thin 
forms and the despairing energy with which 
they worked against the collar, I could 
not help thinking of poor Patsy, and 
wondering whether his thoughts were 
directed towards me. 

I'm afraid I was getting home-sick. As 
long as the blessings of the people were 
about me; as long as Father Corrigan 
was present with his memorable and, to 
me, most grateful admonitions — I bore 
bravely up. But now there came upon me 
the memories of the old place, of Noonan, 
of my father, of the pleasant face of Mrs. 
Murphy, and, above all, of that lost false 
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love of mine. I heaved a great sigh, and 
the tears came at last into ray eyes. I 
felt that this was more a crime than a 
weakness. After all, I was no ordinary 
mortal proceeding on a tour, personally or 
otherwise conducted. I was the exponent 
of a mission, supematurally appointed, and 
bearing divine credentials. Escaping from 
the trammels of provincial life, I was about 
to do the bidding of a deceased martyr in 
the great metropoUs. To look back again 
now were an indiscretion greater than that 
committed by the wife of Lot. And it 
was by no means in my thoughts that the 
coach bearing Her Majesty's mails from 
Ballybeg to Wicklow should carry a pillar 
of salt on the box seat. 

Denis, the coachman — or Dinny, as he 
was called — was a shrivelled-up little man, 
with very white hair, and twinkling eyes, 
not unlike that hireling judge before whom 
I once subsequently appeared on a charge of 
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loving my country. Dinny had more intel- 
ligence, perhaps, but seen from the road, with 
his head nestling between his shoulders, and 
just appearing above the rags in which, 
summer or winter, he enveloped himself, 
he did not in the least resemble a " whip/^ 
Dinny's horses understood him, however, 
and struggled along, shaking their heads 
mournfully when his vocal encouragement 
suggested increased activity. 

It was the proudest day of Dinny's life, 
this, on which he had me to sit beside him 
on the box. He was one of the devoutest 
creatures in all Wicklow, and although his 
notions on politics were vague, he was quite 
inclined to admit that things were not what 
they might be, and that the Saxon, though 
personally unobjectionable, and rather more 
liberal in the matter of fees than the down- 
trodden Celt, still, in the abstract, was a 
very objectionable entity indeed. 

With that true delicacy of feeling which 
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IS to be found in even the most debased and 
illiterate of Irishmen, Dinny did not in- 
terrupt me when he saw that my thoughts 
were preoccupied. But when, with a 
supreme effort, impelled by the memory 
of my mission, I threw off the air of sad- 
ness, he thought that he might venture 
upon a conversation, in the course of which 
he had everything to gain and I everything 
to impart. I may note here that the readi- 
ness of the Irish gentleman to converse 
freely with his social inferiors is one of the 
most valuable traits in his character. Never 
have I refused to enter into conversation 
even with a peasant. For are we not all 
equal in the sight of our Maker, and the 
poor yokel who labours at the plough, or 
the scullery-maid who washes the potatoes 
is, in the eye of Heaven, the equal of a Daly. 
Of course, it must be understood that it is 
in the eye of Heaven that this equality 
exists. It would lead to unfortunate conse- 
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quences were a mere mortal to insist on it. 
For under our condescension and simulated 
humility to those beneath us there is, as I 
think I have before hinted, a wonderful 
amount of pride. The trunk containing all 
my personal property was not a very large 
one. It was , however, sufficiently capacious 
to hold my pistol case. 

" Beggin yer pard'n, Masther Ptolemy,^' 
said Dinny, breaking in upon the silence, 
" but I suppose seein them meracles is as 
good as gettin' absolution or exthrame 
unction, maybe ? " 

" My good fellow," I replied " I am no 
priest." 

" Throth, sorr, I know that, an' it's me- 
self was thinkin what a loss yer honour is 
to the church." 

"Thank you, Dinny, for your good 
opinion. And, indeed, I am always pleased 
to have the kind word of the humble." 

" Faith, ye were always a rale gintteman 
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— ^there's no mishtake about that at all at 
all. But axin' your pard'n, sorr, wid such 
a power of buk lamin*, how is id now that 
ye don't go to Maynooth ? " 

" Because, Dinny," I answered solemnly 
~« because my country has need of me." 

Ah I ye who affect to disregard the 
aspirations of Irish patriots and to cast 
ridicule on their efforts in the common 
cause of liberty, if ye but knew how often 
their noble efforts are misunderstood by 
the common people — how their hearts ache 
as they endeavour to pierce the intellect of 
the stupid or the callous, ye would perhaps 
reserve your shafts of ridicule for objects 
more deserving of your cruel wit. Now 
Dinny was an excellent old fellow, and an 
Irishman, suffering even more than I from 
the unspeakable tyranny of English rale. 
And yet, when I said to Dinny, "My 
country has need of me,*' that misguided 
old heathen replied — 
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" Thin, Masther Ptolemy, if the counthry 
has need of ye, why is it you're goin' to the 
town ? " 

I could not restrain a smile. But, afber 
all, was not this man a possible convert ? 
Could I do better than make my essay as a 
propagadist upon this not very promising 
subject ? There was nothing like dashing 
at once in medias res. So I looked at him 
and said slowly — 

" You must know then, Dinny, that you 
are a poor miserable slave/* 

Dinny turned his sunken head suddenly 
round, and with a flashing eye, said— 

" Be the Mass, Masther Ptolemy, af any 
wan but yerself spoke thim words to me, 
rd give 'um a taste of the whup/* 

" Don't be offended, my worthy man," 
replied I, amused in spite of myself; " I 
mean nothing personal to you. We are all 
slaves. Even / am a slave.*' 

"Begorra, sorr, you luk mighty well 
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over it, and Fm sure it's meself didn't aven 
know I was a slave till your honour towld 
me ay it. I must ha' been bought and sowld 
when I was asleep — ^for divil a bit of me 
reiQimbers a morsel av the thransaction." 

"You were bought and sold, Dinny, 
before you were bom. You're an here* 
-ditary bondsman.*' 

"Fm a Tvwhxt^^^ exclaimed my Jehu, 
with something of fright and something of 
menace in his manner. 

"Nay, Mr. Dennis," I said, in the 
soothing tone which one uses to a child or 
An idiot or a woman — " hereditary bonds- 
man is not an offensive term. It simply 
means that your father before you was a 
«lave of the brutal Saxon yoke." 

" Me grandfather was a bum-bailiff, and 
my father was killed at the Battle of 
Watherloo, fightin' for his Grace the Duke 
AV "Wellington, who, be the same token, was 
an Irishman himself. So you see, Masther 
Ptolemy, nayther my father nor his fatb 
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was slaves. Divvle a bit av it. They wera 
ped servants — that's what they wor." 

There was little use in arguing my case 
with a person of Dinny's density. How 
could a man whose ideas were bound by mere 
dull notions of the practicable— who was- 
devoid of the imagination and wit which 
add so greatly to the charm of Irish society 
understand my sentiments ? I relapsed 
into silence, and gazed enraptured on the 
beauty of the scene through which we were^ 
driving. On one side of the road ran a 
hill clad in the red copper of fallen leaves. 
The summit was purple, and a thin cloudy 
through which showed the Imperial tint^ 
settled upon it. Wild, uncultivated,, 
covered with interlaced undergrowth, and 
echoing to the dash of a waterfall which 
fell into a basin at the very edge of the 
road, this scene contrasted wonderfully 
with that which stretched on our other 
side. Eich brown earth lying between 
well-cut hedge^rows. Thatched, sub* 
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stantial cottages, with byres and stables, 
and well-made ricks standing about. The 
voices of children from the boreen, the 
crash of an axe lopping o£E unnecessary 
branches, the clear music of some fond 
lover piping •* Nora Creina,*' the babbling 
of the brook that ran by the road — ^these 
made a sweet luxury of sound, in which I 
forgot the creaking of the coach and the 
clatter of the horses' hoofs. Ay ! — forgive 
me, my country, for that momentary 
aberration ! — and even forgot, while gaz- 
ing, that for all the seeming plenty and 
sorry affectation of content, not one acre 
of the farms, not one brick of the home* 
steads, not one child of the fsunShes, 
belonged to the ostensible proprietors. The 
whole land was the confiscated territory of 
an alien race. 

As the first grey shadows of the evening 
closed upon us my melandioly returned^ 
and I remained silent and tadtum until we 
drove into the town of Widdow, where I 
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was to pass the night, proceeding next day 
by train to the metropolis of Ireland. 

In the town of Wicklow I was first to 
he taught the penalties incurred by excep- 
tional popularity. As the coach drove 
through the principal streets I observed 
little groups pointing towards the top of the 
vehicle, and curtseying and crossing them- 
selves with much fervour. As we passed 
the shop of the principal newsagent in the 
town I fancied I could determine the object 
of these people's simple devotion and that 
which had stimulated it. Outside the shop 
was a placard, of which the following, with 
its initial cross and all, is an accurate 
though necessarily reduced copy :— • 

THE BALLYBEG MIRACLES. 

The Evidbnob of Ptolbmy Daly, Esq. 
The Evidbnob of Father Corrigait. 
Thb Evidbnob of Mrs Eavanagh. 

Pvhliahed this day 
By Messrs. Duff^ Wellington^ Quay, Dublin. 

JYice Sixpence, 
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I could not for the life of me stifle a 
thrin of honest pride as I read m j name 
in all the glory of big type ; as I reflected 
that by means of that mighty engine of an 
advanced civilisation — the printing press — 
my story was now known to the whole 
world; that my sapematoral call to the 
work of national redemption was accepted 
by my countrymen in evCTy part of the 
kingdom ; and that in the folness of time 
Ptolemy Daly woold become a household 
word whispered in the depths of Trans- 
atlantic forests, and imperishably asso- 
ciated with that of Bobert Emmett, by the 
long wash of Australasian seas. 

At the door of the hotel, before whidi 
the jaded screws eventually drew np, I 
found quite a crowd of the better sort of 
people, foremost among whom was Father 
Mahony, the learned and ingenious autho- 
rity on miracles, whose wori^ ^^ Bethesda 
Bediviva,** had an enormous sale, and was 
described in the Sunburst as ^a book 
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uvhich upon every page bears the imprint 
of an inspired genius, the afflatus of a true 
poet, the religious fervour of a worthy 
priest, the irrepressible fire of an impas- 
sioned patriot, and whioh is sold at the 
absurdly unremunerative price of two 
shillings and sixpence." To be kindly 
welcomed by a man of such holiness, 
erudition, and industry was in itself a 
happy omen ; and, indeed, unhappy are 
they, whether patriots or not, who attempt 
success in their missions without invoking 
the blessing of the Church, which is the 
approval of Heaven. 

It may, perhaps, in some little measure 
account for the extent and enthusiasm of 
the crowd assembled to greet me that I 
had previously written to the good hostess 
of the inn announcing my arrival, and 
requesting her to reserve a bed for me. 
Having stretched my cramped limbs, I 
proceeded to shake hands with the priest, 
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wlio, with great forethought, had invited 
liimself to dine with me. I bowed to the 
rest of the crowd, its members uncovering, 
and I entered the low door and was con- 
-ducted to the coffee-room, where a snow- 
white cloth was laid for two, and where I 
was regarded with the utmost curiosity by 
the other occupants of the apartment. 

During my chequered career I have par- 
taken of many sumptuous repasts, but I 
very much question if any of them afforded 
me the gastronomic satisfaction of that 
simple meal. It was, as it were, my first 
public reception — ^the feast to celebrate the 
inauguration of my mission — ^an historical 
and memorable banquet. My journey had 
been one fix>m Ballybeg to Wicklow. But 
it had also been one from Youth to Man- 
hood. I had crossed the Rubicon. Yester- 
day I had been a boy living in my father's 
house, and subject to his occasionally 
irksome rule. To-day I was a public 
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character, lauded by the Dewspapers, dis- 
cussed in pamphletSi entertaining learned 
clerics, and proceeding to the capital to 
unsheath my maiden sword against Eng- 
lish Rule and Protestant Ascendancy. The 
dinner, then, consisted of a boiled chicken^ 
with melted butter and parsley poured over 
its plump white breast ; and as a bottom 
dish was a piece of fat bacon, surrounded 
by cabbage, which had been boiled in the 
same pot with it — a method of cooking 
which vastly improves both the meat and 
the vegetables, and which has, I regret to 
say, been very much overlooked by Boglish 
chefs. The potatoes, boiled in their jackets,, 
and bursting through them like the foam 
from which erewhile Aphrodite rose, would 
have been in themselves a meal, and a 
glass of Dublin stout washed down the 
feast, leaving me thereafter more in a 
mood for conversation than I had been 
before discussing the good things of the 
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table. Happily every priest in Ireland is 
not a Father Mathew, and my gaest 
uttered no protest when I suggested the 
post-prandial punch. He displayed a 
capability for not only mixing, but for 
absorbing, the liquor which, though not 
abnormal, would have greatly endeared 
him to my excellent parent. 

It is not necessary for me to recount 
the examination to which I was subjected, 
as the gist of the questions and answers 
win be found in the second edition of 
" Bethesda Rediviva." 

His reverence amused me not a little by 
informing me that Mrs. Quin, the land- 
lady, had at first determined not to receive 
me, and that it was only on the strength 
of the holy man's representations that 
eventually she consented to place an apart- 
ment at my service. Inquiring as to what 
could possibly be her motive, I was gravely 
informed that the poor lady feared that I 
VOL. n. 
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might have a vision in her hotel, and that 
the diseased rabble would find admittance 
to her hostelry and dislodge the paper and 
plaster of a room which, she pathetically 
added, had just undergone repairs. 

Laughing heartily over this extraordi- 
nary delusion, I bade the priest good-night, 
and proceeded to my room, where, I can 
tell you, my slumbers were disturbed by 
no vision. I slept heavily the sleep of one 
who had gone through an exciting day, and 
who experiences the gentle approval of a 
conscience void of offence. 



CHAPTER II. 

MY ENTEANCB INTO DUBLIN. 

I KNOW not what the saints of old felt 
when dispatched upon the mission of the 
Church, or what the ancient knights ex- 
perienced when they first placed foot upon 
the soil where sturdy battle was to be done. 
1 imagine, however, that a mixture of the 
sentiments which usually actuate the 
soldier of peace and the soldier of conquest 
must have sustained my spirit, and that 
my soul was lifted by the force of its 
own impulses into regions where few dare 
follow- 

It somewhat surprised me, after my 
valedictory demonstrations in Ballybeg, 
and the warm and influential reception 
which I had in Wicldow, that my entrance 
into Dublin created little or no excitement. 
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Indeed, had I been a mere ordinary 
traveller, my progress could not have 
occasioned less interest. Willing to enter 
into conversation with my driver, I put 
some leading questions concerning the 
Ballybeg miracles, and was astonished and 
grieved to find that he knew nothing what- 
ever about them. Alas 1 so it not un-^ 
frequently happens that in the great centres 
of intelligence themselves there exist less- 
piety and less faith than in the small and 
despised hamlets. I have never had time- 
in which to prosecute the inquiry, but I 
am inclined to imagine that it is for this 
very reason that great men so often come 
from insignificant villages. 

If, however, I had cause to lament this 
good fellow^s ignorance and indifference 
with regard to the miracles, I had soon 
reason to know that he was deeply imbued 
with the true national spirit, and that he 
was, when the occasion arose, ready himself 
to strike a blow for freedom. 
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We had reached that most noble expanse 
in Europe known as St. Stephen's Green, 
when I noticed that my Jehu showed a 
disposition to turn about hurriedly — if, 
indeed, the '* wild gyurl/' as he called his 
screw, could be induced to do anything in 
a hurry — and, before I could say anything 
in the way of inquiry or remonstrance, 
was making a feeble dash in the direction 
of Harcourt Street. His intention, how- 
ever laudable, was immediately baulked by 
a mighty big fellow with a villanous cast 
of countenance, who caught the horse by 
the head, and whirling a stick, shouted to 
my driver— 

** Oi've got ye at last, Michael Connolly, 
and faith, TU stick fye." 

I was too much accustomed, I regret to 
say, to witness the service of write, judg. 
ment summonses, and other disgusting 
documents at Castle Beg to entertain a 
moment's doubt that my unfortunate 
driver was another victim of those two 
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fiends — Irisli Impeouniosity and English 
Law. I was proud to observe, however, 
that he stood at once on the defensive. I 
jumped off the car to give the boy more 
room for action, and before a second 
sherifE's officer, who had been meanly 
lurking in the neighbourhood — as such 
▼ermin always did, and always do, lurk — 
could come upon the scene, Michael 
Connolly had administered a savage cut 
with his whip to the scoundrel who had 
held his horse's rein. Stung and half 
blinded, the caitiff relinquished the horse'a 
head, but his place in that commanding 
position was immediately taken by the 
second of the two men — for they assisted 
each other like two sworn villains in a 
melodrama. 

" Come along now, Mick,*' said Number 
Two; "come along quite'ly, and it'll be 
betther for ye." 

" Divil a go will I go quite'ly, or any 
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other way," boldly replied the driver, 
making a blow at the other's head, the 
which the greasy sheriffs minioQ avoided 
by ducking. 

Writers of historical romances and 
painters of historical pictures ransack all 
the records for incidents of chiefs holding 
a mountain pass; or families in pictur* 
esque costumes defending the threshold of 
home against a rough and riotous soldiery. 
But to me there was as much real poetry 
in this defence of Michael Connolly's as in 
any romance I had ever read or seen 
depicted by the limner's art. There he 
stood, with one foot on the board of the 
car, and one knee on the well, holding his 
horse's reins with his left hand, and with 
his right directing blows of the utmost vio- 
lence at his cowardly but agile enemies* 

If haply I have an Irish reader, he will 
readily understand that this episode could 
not take place on Stephen's Green without 
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attracting some notice. Indeed, no sooner 
had the first blow been struck than the 
carmen from a neighbouring stand drew 
near. These were joined by patriotic 
loafers, of whom there is always an abun- 
dance in the Dublin streets. Presently 
the crowd of on-lookers had reached the 
respectable average of fifty or sixty. 

Knowing well what this portended, the 
officers began to use fair language, begging 
of Michael to submit, and so not get them 
— the minions of power — into trouble. It 
appeared that Michael cared very little 
whether or not they got into trouble, for 
his only answer to the intimation was to 
make another blow at his antagonists. 

This blow was the signal for a general 
closing in of the ranks. In a moment the 
officers were completely surrounded by the 
mob. In another moment they were cut 
off from the horse. And in still another 
moment Michael Connolly was urging his 
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" Is id a dhrive round the Phaynix ye'd 
be afther havin* ? *' solicitously inquired a. 
second. 

" Faith, ye're a pretty pair," ventured a 
third ; " we've found ye the rope, an', bedad, 
we*d loike to foind ye the hangman." 

These sympathetic observations were 
suddenly interrupted by a cry of — 

^* The polis ! " 

On which some of the more active spec- 
tators scampered off, while the others with- 
drew a few paces to watch the process of 
unbinding. 

The police had some difficulty in main- 
taining that portentous gravity for which 
the Dublin force has always been remark- 
able. And, indeed, when the ropes 
were taken from the limbs of the ill- 
looking captives, I could not restrain a 
smile myself, as I watched their pale faces, 
and listened to their vain denunciations of 
the fugitive Connolly and the gross outrage 
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committed by the ringleaders of the 
vanished mob. 

To me the incident was full of signifi- 
cance — big with promise. Here, indeed » 
was a populace with the true feeling of 
independence upheld by the veritable spirit 
of liberty. 

Strange how the very little will mingle 
unbidden with the very great; how the 
sublime will at times become dashed with 
the ridiculous. At the very moment when 
my mind was contemplating, with a feeling 
of unutterable content, the attitude of my 
Dublin friends, with respect to those 
representing, or supposed to represent, 
English Law, I was also reflecting that the 
incident had absolved me from the irksome 
duty of paying Mr. Connolly a fare not 
due till he had dropped me at the very 
door in Great Brunswick Street where — 
with an introduction from Father Corrigan 
I was about to look for lodgings. My box I 
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had left at the Railway Statioa. I would 
walk the rest of the way. A seat on a 
«ide car may have been a more triumphal 
way of approaching the house of a possible 
landlady, but walking was every bit as 
respectable, and was a shilling cheaper. 

My mind full of these conflicting reflec- 
tions, I turned down Grafton Street, that 
noblest if narrowest of modern thorough- 
fares. The glory of the shop windows, the 
jsplendour of the equipages, the fine liveries 
of the servants, the slow pace of the elegant 
idlers who promenaded along the pavement, 
these irresistibly struck one who knew but 
little of the city. My spirits rose at every 
«tep. The very sunlight that fell upon 
everything conspired with the other cir- 
•cumstances to increase the sentiment of 
gaiety which inspired me. 

One indubitable sign by which the 
observer may determine the superior 
gentility of the citizens of Dublin is their 
idleness. I have known young gentlemen, 
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on the slender income of forty pounds a 
year, who were always dressed in the 
height of the fashion, and who would no 
more abandon the promenade in Grafton 
Street between the hours of three and five 
than they would abandon that high sense of 
honour and chivalry for which they are 
famous all the world over. 

There were other spots in the famoua 
city which, no doubt, claimed my attention. 
Self-interest suggested an immediate ex-^ 
cursion to the lodging-house to which I had 
been recommended. The nature of my 
mission, and the keenness of my sympathies, 
urged a speedy visit to the spots, ren- 
dered sacred by the history of that rebel 
martyr who, having organised an army 
to take the Castle, made the mistake 
of piking a Chief Justice, was tried for 
treason by that ferocious judge Lord Nor- 
bury, and was hanged the day after by the 
common executioner. 

I would see that college from which 
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Emmett was expelled for the expression of 
sentiments of hostility towards England 
which did equal credit to his head and 
heart ; sentiments in which he was joined 
by that little sycophant and renegade, Mr. 
Moore, the poet. I would visit Marshal- 
sea Lane, the hallowed locality where was 
situated the dep8t whereat Emmiett took up 
his abode previous to his well meant but 
disastrous raid, and where, according to 
the elegant history published by Mr. 
Sullivan, of Dublin, " he snatched his few 
hours of sleep on a mattress, surrounded 
by all the implements of death/' I would 
wander pensive through Thomas Street, 
where the sanguine commander's army of 
one hundred brave men turned out for the 
noble, patriotic, but impossible purpose of 
taking the Castle. I would visit that 
Castle itself, and view that very back door 
through which that most ungrateful of 
men, Major O'Connor, had crawled to 
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opulence and power. I would make a 
pilgrimage to distant Harold's Cross, 
where my fugitive and now anonymous 
hero lodged in the house of Mrs. Palmer ; 
where he was arrested by cruel spies, and 
from whence he was dragged to that 
hollow mockery called a trial. The house 
of good Mr. Long, who lent him money — 
the once hospitable house at No. 4, Crow 
Street, should be visited by me. The 
Court House in Green Street, where the 
foul sentence of the law was pronounced, 
would not be overlooked by me in this series 
of political stations. Nay ! I would pro- 
ceed to the very jail at Kilmainham, and 
where they had erected a gibbet I would 
erect a shrine. 

Meantime, 1 moved but slowly, taking 
my time from the leisurely and fashionable 
throng which swept up and down in two 
highly-coloured streams — ^it being impos- 
sible to say who were dressed with greater 
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care, the gentlemen or the ladies. I con- 
fess that I would rather be among well- 
dressed people than among people in ragSr 
and I have noticed that we Irish have two 
traits at least in common with the ever- to- 
be-execrated Jew — I mean a desire for 
gorgeous apparel, and a hankering after 
good society. I trust it will not be con- 
sidered pedantic if I mention here the case 
of my countryman, Dr. Goldsmith, his^ 
plum-coloured suit, and his childish ad- 
miration for those who, though nobodies, 
were still titled nobodies. 

I have more than once during this 
history explained how entirely through my 
life I have been the devoted child of cir- 
cumstance. Once more I must illustrate 
this fact. 

Whether it was the dust set circulating 
by the ladies' trains and the wheels of the 
noble equipages ; or the unwonted excite- 
ment ; or a natural craving which, I take 
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it, is as inherent as original sin, I oannot 
for the life of me saj, but I became un- 
comfortably conscious of an overpowering 
thirst. 

I stepped across the road to a tavern of 
extremely gorgeous exterior, and generally 
of that description which is now-a-days 
called gin palace. The very magnificence 
of this edifice deterred me, and I pro- 
ceeded further up the by-street, at the 
comer of which it stood, to a more modest 
and dingy establishment, wherein I knew I 
would be able to slake my thirst, and the 
appointments of which were more suited to 
a man of my native modesty. 

To susceptible persons and women I 
must apologise for the frequent mention of 
taverns in this narrative. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that patriotism, 
like poverty, makes us acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows; and the history of 
Irish nationalism, the history of the sad 
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struggle for Irish independence, has been 
somewhat intimately connected with the 
history of Irish pot-houses. 

Not wishing to be approached by the 
loafers who stood about the bar, I pushed 
my way into a dingy and ill-lighted room 
at the back of the building. A brisk, but 
extremely dirty, waiter followed me. To 
him I gave my order, the nature of which 
is a matter of the past, and of but trivial 
importance. Pending the arrival of the 
refreshment I proceeded to inspect the 
only other occupant of the room. He was 
a tall man, with a massive frame, shaggy 
black hair, and deep- set eyes. He was 
clad in broadcloth, which showed rents here 
and there, and which shone ominously at 
the elbows. His coat was buttoned right 
up to the throat, which was a judicious 
precaution, for the Uttle linen that escaped 
was frayed, and of the most doubtful hue. 
His face was blotchy, his nose bulbous 
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Mid fiery. To a piece of common whip- 
cord was attached a glass, which he kept 
<5onstantly in his left eye. 

Notwithstanding the evident impecn- 
niosity of the big man, and the still more 
evident traces of drink and dissipation 
which were legible in his face and in his 
swollen and tremulous hands, there was 
no denying that he had the lineaments of 
a. gentleman. 

Upon the table before him were several 
slips of paper upon which, when I came in, 
he had been writing, and across his bat- 
tered hat reposed a copy of the Sunburst^ a 
circumstance which already endeared him 
to me. 

Have you ever, my dear reader, been 
left in a room with an utter stranger, about 
whose identity you experience a curiosity, 
and who you feel certain is similarly curious 
concerning yours ? Have you been con- 
scious of the greatest awkwardness when 
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your eyes have suddenly met, to be aa 
suddenly withdrawn ? In this plight was 
I at the present moment. When, how- 
ever, the uncleanly waiter returned, I 
plucked up heart of grace to say to the 
Great Unknown : — 

" Will you do me the honour to take a 
glass of anything with me, sir ? " 

My accent was somewhat tremulous, but 
his hearty manner reassured me. 

« 'Deed, I will/' he replied. " What ho, 
menial I fetch hither a cup of Falemian — 
or a glass of malt, or anything that's 
handy." 

The malt came. With trembling hand 
he carried it to his lips. We pledged each 
other. 

Oh! most gifted, most unfortunate of 
Ireland's latest bom, had I known at that 
moment who thou wer't, think'st thou my 
hand would not have trembled as did thine 
own! 



CHAPTER rn. 



A POLITICAL POW£S. 
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A STBA^GSB to the metropolis, I pre- 
sume,'' said my gnest ; ^^ alas ! through life 
I have ever beeu acting the part of host 
toward men, and not a bit of gratitude I 
have received for it" 

Altogether the observation was nothing 
to mj taste. Mj costume was devoid of 
the rents and the dirt so conspicuously 
prominent in the habiliments of the man 
who sat opposite to me, and yet I suppose 
there was about the cut of them or the set 
of them that &tal Something which told of 
the provincial snip. 

^'I am not Dublin hom^^ I answered, 
with an emphasis which implied that 
although Dublin had not been the place of 
my nativity, I had been conveyed thither 
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immediately after that event, and had re- 
mained ever since a recognised ornament 
of the capital. 

He regarded me carefully through hi& 
eye-glass, and said — 

^* Speak again, and hear if I can't tell 
your county." 

"That I imagine would be hardly 
possible," replied I — ^and to this day I 
believe no one could even tell I was Irish 
by my accent, much less name the county 
I was born in. 

** How many guesses will you give me ? "" 
he asked. 

"As many as you like," I replied, 
knowing that nothing but , chance would 
assist him in arriving at the truth. 

" Then I'll guess once. You're from the 
County Wicklow.'^ 

I acknowledged that he had made a 
hicky hit, at which he shrugged his 
shoulders, and lifted the glass to his lips. 

While on this point I may observe that 
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it is quite impossible to tell a genuine 
Irish gentleman by his brogue. Two 
down-trodden nationalities have suffered 
very much in this respect at the hands of 
the novelists and playwrights — the Jews 
and the Irish. An eminent authority, 
himself one of the Chosen People, has 
triumphantly asserted that the genuine 
Hebrew is quite devoid of those defects of 
pronunciation with which he is persistently 
credited. And I trust it will be allowed 
to me to assert with equal emphasis the 
immunity of the Hibernian gentleman 
from any eccentricity of accent. 

"And from what part of Wicklow do 
you come ? *' he inquired. 

" Ballybeg," I answered. 

" Then," said he, with something very 
like a sneer in his tone, " you know all 
about the miracles?" 

** I am Ptolemy Daly," I answered, 
somewhat proudly. 

"Indeed?" he rejoined with evident 
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amazement, "I'm very glad to see you, 
Mr. Daly. In fact, Tm indebted to you 
for about half a dozen dinners, a week's 
lodgings, and more than my usual allow- 
ance of whisky.'* 

He laughed as he said this, and I, with 
the sensitiveness peculiar to my age, 
imagined that he was chaffing me, and 
blushed profusely. 

"Yes, sir," he proceeded, evidently 
enjoying my confusion, "you have been 
the source of my income ; I have break- 
fasted, dined, and supped off Ptolemy 
Daly — and I assure you that it is not every 
day in the week that I do all three.*' 

I looked at his insufficient wardrobe, the 
disreputable old hat that lay on the table, 
the bit of whip-cord from which depended 
his eyeglass, and I felt that his half- 
pathetic, half-humorous assertion was no 
doubt too true. 

Nevertheless I was nettled. I therefore 
said with cold dignity — 
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QaviDg dined on me so long, I trust, 
-sir, that you will do me the honour to dine 
loith me." 

" Nothing in the world would give me 
greater pleasure. And the simpler the fare 
the better. Recently I have been the guest 
of Duke Humphrey more often than of Lu- 
•ouUus." 

I did not know either of the noblemen 
to whom he alluded with so much fami- 
liarity. But it was only right that if he 
dined at my expense he should let me know 
his own name as well as the names of his 
friends. Therefore I said — 

** May I request the name of the gentle- 
man wlio has done me the honour to accept 
my invitation?" 

The gentleman rose, and stretching 
himself to his full height, which was about 
six feet two, placed his hand on his breast, 
And bowing low, answered — 

" My name, sir, is Phil GaUagher," 

« Of the Sunburst?'' Igasped. 
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" The editor of that organ does me the 
honour to publish my lucubrations,*' he- 
said, with another bow. 

How would you feel, my dear reader, if 
you discovered that you had been enter- 
taining unawares a Prince of the Blood>. 
or a Field Marshal, or a member of 
the College of Cardinals ? Your sensa- 
tions, I venture to say, would not have 
been so intensely grateful as mine were at 
that moment. I had been talking with, I 
fear, some of the flippancy of youth to one 
of the greatest political powers in my 
country. Orator, poet, and press-writer,, 
he held at that time a position almost 
unique. Now I could understand what he 
meant by living on me. He had made 
money by writing those learned and fervid 
articles on the subject of the miracles 
which had so much tended to enhance my 
reputation. I could not restrain my im-- 
pulse. I approached him, seized his hand, 
and cried with evident sincerity^ 
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"This, Mr. Gallagher, is the proudest 
day of my life." 

He seemed affected by the simplicity and 
genuineness of my enthusiasm, and called 
the waiter to bring another glass of malt 
with which to drink Mr. Daly's health. 
For this refreshment, without any sugges- 
tion on his part, I immediately paid. 

Two things struck me about this great 
and eccentric genius as being somewhat 
singular. First, that a man wielding such 
extraordinary political power should not be 
in a position, by means of his pen, to earn 
money enough to dress himself with a 
greater regard for the prejudices of Society. 
The second was that a writer so eloquent 
and deeply religious should have spoken 
with something very like a sneer when he 
aQuded to the Ballybeg miracles. 

Upon the first head it would be manifestly 
wrong to make direct inquiries, though 
I may mention now that which I subse*^ 
quently learned. The gifted beings who- 
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illumiDate with their learning, and dazzle 
with their rhetoric, and melt with their 
poetry the readers of the national litera- 
ture of Ireland, are so ill-paid as to be often 
unable to procure the necessaries of life. 
Poets in my country work for the paltry 
wages of a pig-driver. And I have known 
leading articles which have lashed a whole 
€ountry-side into frenzy to be settled for at 
the insignificant rate of five shillings and 
sixpence a column. But love of country 
leads them, and the unruffled conscious- 
ness of a duty performed rewards them. 

When we were seated at the dinner- 
table — for we left the dingy room of the 
tavern, and proceeded to a respectable 
chop-house in D*01ier Street— I deter- 
mined to set my mind at rest on the second 
point that had aroused my curiosity. Some- 
what doubtfully, I ventured to say — 

" You seemed to sneer when you alluded 
to the miracles/* 
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** Did I ? " he replied, with evident desire 
to change the subject. 

" Do you not believe in them ? ** I asked. 

« No," said he ; " do you t " 

Coming from any man less distinguished, 
this would have been resented. But 
Gallagher, whose articles on the subject 
had been most inspiring — ^it was impossible 
to take a man like that to task. 

" You are not a very good Catholic, I 
fear," ventured I, with a laugh, by which 
I intended him to infer that I placed little 
importance on a man's being a " very 
good " Catholic, supposing he were one at 
all. 

"I am not a Catholic," he answered 
simply. 

" Then, in Heaven's name, what are 
you ? " I asked. 

" In the eyes of some, a patriot. In the 
eyes of others, an incendiary demagogue. 
In my own eyes, a — " 
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He stopped short, heaved a deep sigh, 
and paused, while something very like 
moisture appeared in his bloodshot orbs. 

"But I mean," I pertinaciously per- 
sisted, " what are your religious beliefs?" 

" I have none." 

I shuddered to hear this curt con- 
fession. 

" And never had ?" I asked. 

" Yes, I was born a Protestant." 

Since I had left my father's roof I had 
certainly heard some strange things. But 
this was the strangest of all. Why had 
not Father Corrigan told me that it was 
possible for a heretic to be a patriot ? I 
had come to regard Holy Church and 
Patriotism as institutions running on 
parallel lines, and that no man was qualified 
to pose as a patriot unless he had the 
blessing of the priest. What a blow to all 
my preconceptions I Here was the most 
eloquent and gifted of the leaders of the 
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national party acknowledging that he was 
born a Protestant, and that he had become 
Ihat which is nearly as bad — an infidel. 

Our chops had now appeared. The 
^sight of the edibles seemed to drive away 
any trace of remorse or irritability which 
had shown itself; and, with his mouth 
half-full of potatoes, he said gaily — 

" My confidences have surprised you I " 

Surprised me, indeed ! They had dis- 
mayed me. I did not tell my friend so in 
as many words. 

" I confess," I replied, " that hitherto 
I have been accustomed to regard the 
interests of the national cause and of the 
Church as being identical." 

" You have been sadly misled," he re- 
plied. ^* The national cause is identical 
with no religion. It is a religion in it- 
self." 

This sort of sentiment almost took my 
breath away. My early teaching caused 
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me to regard views so advanced in their 
freedom witli the utmost distress. 

" I have heard," said I — " and mean it 
with no ofEence to you — that Protestantism 
leads to the sort of creed you profess." 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow ! Catholics 
are pleased to believe that those of their 
creed furnish the national leaders. They 
are wrong. When we want pikes we rely 
on our Catholic fellow-countrymen. When 
we want brains we apply to the Protes- 
tants. When we want a man who will 
not shrink from using both pikes and 
brains, we look for a man who has cast 
aside the shackles of both creeds. I believe 
in no practical patriot who is hampered by 
a belief." 

This was rather galling to my pride. 

" Then you would imply that I am 
wanting in patriotism ? " 

" By no means. We will regard you as 
one of the promising exceptions. And, 
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pardoD me, yon are yet young, and hare 
much to learn." 

" But," said I, recollecting my recent 
interview with the learned and zealous 
Father Mahony, " I have known those who 
are as full of years as they are of attain- 
ments, who find no reason for leaving the 
comfortable beliefs of their youth/' 

He shook his head, and, wiping his 
mouth, which was foam-covered fix)m the 
pint of stout which he had just been holding 
toit— 

** Use, Mr. Daly, is second nature. It is 
no doubt more * comfortable,' as you say, 
to accept early teachings, to move in the 
old easy grooves, to avoid the worry of 
doubts which are not * comfortable,' by 
setting them aside. The search after Truth 
is not * comfortable.' He who engages in 
it must expect to sufFer.*' He repeated 
slowly, " Must — expect — to — sufEer," in a 
way which led me to believe that the 
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sufEerings involved in the searoli had not 
been compensated for by the no-creed which 
he had embraced. 

Easb, generous, misguided Gallagher, 
bravest and most true of those who have 
taken up the sword and the pen on behalf 
of thy fellow-countrymen, feeding on the 
husks of slavery — ^how I wish that I had 
been able during all the period of our 
association to say the right word to thee* 
Even now I might reflect that when thou 
departedst to the cold grave, a sacrifice for 
thy country, there accompanied thee that 
" comfort *' for which thy sneers were 
always ready I 

Dinner at an end, the customary tumbler 
of punch was ordered, and Gallagher, whose 
face increased in redness, and whose eyes 
twinkled more brightly as the liquor cir- 
culatedi became at last greatly confidential. 

" No, Daly," he said, " we must let no 
mere differences of creed interfere with the 
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prospects of a cause, the sncosBsful adrea- 
tureof which depends altogether upon unitj. 
Our Organisation is widespread and " — 

*' Organisation ! " I exdaimed^ ** I have 
not heard of one." 

'* Yon shall in time. Onr Organisation, 
I said, is widespread, and for that xerj 
reason its members must have no potent 
cause for strife. Yon are the son of a 
Catholic gentleman. I — Grod help me !— 
am the son of a clergyman of the Irish 
Establishment." 

Here came that tremor in his voice and 
that moisture in the eye which I had before 
observed — a minor note of regret, as it 
were, for a condition of things gone for 
ever. 

" I don't look much hke it, I admit, bat 
I took a doable first at Trinity College, 
Dublin. I am an ez*scholar of that vener- 
able foundation. And I was once regarded 
as the coming manj 
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I was thorougUj interested now. 

" They had destined me for the Ohurob 
—for the position of a liveried menial in an 
English institution. That service I de- 
clined. I was one of the principal 
speakers at the College Historical. In the 
year 18 — I was elected by a unanimous 
vote Auditor of the College Historical. 
And then ''— 

He paused here. He seemed to be 
looking far away. The reminiscence gave 
him pleasure, and, poor fellow, he probably 
had but few. 

And then?'* I inquired. 
TAew," he continued, " my real beliefs^ 
social, political, and religious, were pro- 
pounded with the utmost emphasis. Tou 
must know that the election of Auditor^ 
which merely means president of the de- 
bates for the year, rests with the students. 
It is considered an exceptional honour, 
mite unconnected with anything in the 
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«hape of a XJniversity curriculum. The 
new Auditor is expected to deliver au ad- 
dress to the students, largely reinforced by 
the outer world. Present upon the plat- 
form on such occasions will be found all 
that is best and most distinguished in 
Dublin society. Judges, Ministers of 
State, Castle-hacks, dignitaries of the 
Ohurch, the College authorities — these as- 
semble to add respectability to the pro- 
<5eedings." 

Again the eyes wandered off into space. 
He evidently recalled the scene with 
vividness, and his face literally shone with 
pride as he pictured himself standing 
before those who were great in the land to 
deliver his auditorial address. 

" Well ? " I said, recalling him. 

He started, sighed, and recommenced— 

" Pardon me, Daly. This is a subject I 
seldom talk about. But I've taken a 
fancy to you. Let's see. Where was I ? 
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Ah, yes. The gathering on the night of 
my address was more distinguished than 
usual. The Lord Lieutenant was present 
with his aideS'de-camp^ as was also that 
less august but more fussy functionary 
the Lord Mayor. There were some 
Judges, including the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and several leading 
citizens of less note. I chose as my 
subject that which was nearest my 
heart. In the presence of Her Majesty's 
representative I dealt with the story of 
my country's wrongs. When the force of 
my logic was weak the rapid flow of my 
oratory forced my audience along with me 
as the shameful story of British domina- 
tion was told. Proceeding to deal with 
inherent causes of discontent and slavery,. 
I selected Priestcraft in all its grades and 
under every one of its numerous cloaks. 
My poor father left the platform in com- 
pany with the- Bishop of Down, Connor,. 
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and Dromore. I annonnoed myself a rebels 
an infidel, and a socialist. When the 
address concladed an nncontrollable burst 
of applause rose from the students. But 
as I left the platform no one would speak 
to me. I had made an oratorical triumph, 
but I was a ruined man.'" 

" Shame ! " I ejaculated, unable any- 
longer to restrain my feelings, for although 
I felt that Grallagher's views on religion 
were most fatally wrong, I could not but 
admire his fine enthusiasm, his overmaster- 
ing belief in the destinies of his country. 

" When I say that I was a ruined man, 
I mean that I was literally ruined. Repri- 
mand was followed by rustication. It was 
in vain that I attempted to obtain pupils. 
Everywhere influence was used against 
me. My own people refused to counten- 
ance a black sheep who had suddenly re- 
moved his father's chatice of being raised 
to the bench of bishops. I determined to 
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devote myself to the national cause in 
which I believe, for which I labour, and on 
behalf of which I would pray did I believe 
that answers ever came to prayer. My 
reward for these services may be in the 
future. At present my opinions have re- 
duced me to find my wardrobe in rags, and 
my consolation in — ikis.^^ 

He lifted the glass to his lips with a 
hand which had now by reason of sufficient 
potation lost the tremble which had 
characterised it at an earlier part of the 
day. In my heart I felt for him. 

His previous mention of an Organisation 
had fired my soul. After the unfortunate 
expression of his religious beliefs, it was, 
I knew, useless to insist on the sacredness 
of my political mission. With him, at 
least, I must stand on my merits. The 
apparitions at Ballybeg were to him no 
credentials whatever. 

'' You spoke some time ago about an 
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•Organisation/' I ventured timidly — ^because 
lie had not been very communicative on 
the point when originally he had mooted it. 

" Yes," he said, dreamily, " an Organisa- 
tion and an Oath." 

" May I join that Organisation — may I 
take that Oath ? " I inquired eagerly. 

He placed the eternal eye-glass to his 

-eye, and gazed at me with a frown, which 

was occasioned only by the contraction of 

the muscles in keeping the glass fixed. I 

never blanched under his gaze. 

Worthy creature ! it may happen that 
-even then thou wert suspicious of my 
friendship — of my fidelity. When the 
spirit left thy body, thou didst harbour the 
^jruellest, the most unjust thoughts con- 
cerning one who would have died to save 
thee. Eventually, satisfied with his in- 
-spection, he said — 

" Perhaps. To -night you shall see some 
of the Men." 
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•• Where ? '* I asked — already longing to- 
be among the saviours of my country. 

** Behind the scenes of the Shamble 
Street Theatre." 

Delicious notion ! Here, indeed, was an 
unexpected turn of events. Politics and 
pleasure combined, and plots hatched in a 
paint-room. 

" To-night," he added, " you had better 
share my miserable room. To-morrow, 
should you wish it, you can change to the 
apartment which Father Corrigan recom- 
mended you." 

I had told the excellent fellow of all my 
little plans, and having settled the score at 
the chop-house, set out with my gifted but 
undoubtedly greasy companion in the 
direction of the Shamble Street Theatre. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PATEIOTISM AND THE PLAT. 

As I look back upon my past life and re- 
count the incidents which make up the 
histdry of my services to Ireland, I am 
struck with many strange coincidences. 
None is, I think, more striking than the 
fact that it was behind the scenes of a 
theatre I was first introduced to the leaders 
of an Organisation called into being for the 
express purpose of ridding my country 
from Saxon shackles. In the whole lurid 
history of Irish revolution there is a cer- 
tain dramatic effect that readily recalls the 
blue fire of the theatre. Our attempts 
hitherto have often been tragedies, though 
generally partaking rather of the nature of 
melodrama. It was therefore in entire 
harmony with the fitness of things that 
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should be introduced to the actors in the 
green-room. By-and-bye, perchance, a 
part would be allotted to me. When the 
cue should be given, Ptolemy Daly would 
no doubt be ready to sustain the rdle ap- 
portioned to him by the management. 

Some thoughts of this description oo- 
-cupied my mind as I trudged by the side 
of Gallagher along the dreary and deserted 
quays. 

It was a dull autumnal evening. Sue* 
<5eeding the fitful sunlight of the afternoon 
had come chill, deep shadows, that in- 
creased the already sombre tone of my 
reflections. Always to my mind there has 
appeared something melancholy and even 
funereal in the aspect of the Dublin quays. 
No crowd is sufficiently large or enthusiastic 
to dispel the sense of loneliness. No sun- 
light is sufficiently resplendent to reduce 
its gloom. 

Melancholy and malodorous, the Liffey 
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slides between the sbnie embankmeotB that 
confine it. When the fishennan sfaajs hj 
its margin, eith^- what the deareold er^s 
declining or at anj other tone, he is not 
refreshed with a sight of 
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In the mnddj waters — sad reflection — are 
thrown back the shadow of the Four 
Courts, the hideons proportions of tiie 
Castom House, and the dnll outline of the 
Barracks. More sluggish than the lASej 
itself moves the stream of human life, stag- 
nating here and there without impulse, 
for Impulse is bom of Hope. Upon 
Essex Bridge stands a youth armed with 
rod and line, looking for the fish that never 
jump. In a boat patched and battered as 
the English Constitution sits a white-haired 
fisherman, with no energy remaining to 
mend the rents in the brown net at his 
feet. A hundred ragged loafers lean their 
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elbows on the parapet — ^its granite shining 
from much contact with their corduroy. 
The pipe falls from the mouth of the apple- 
woman who sits by the side-walk, and 
she sleeps the sleep of the just. 

What is wanted to rouse this inert popu- 
lace ? Something, I take it, that shall be 
miraculous. A stirring of these human 
waters, a sudden rushing into the channels 
of action; then no longer is he of the 
corduroys a mere useless idler, staring help- 
lessly down into the thick flood of the Liffey. 
Stimulated by the spirit of liberty, every 
bargee is a soldier, and every fisherman a 
captain in the army of freedom. Aye, the 
very listless lad who waits for the fish to 
jump will find at least some other fish to 
fry, and join the noble army of those who 
welcome even martyrdom as the appointed 
end of service. 

I communicated with many a stammw 
these reflections of mine to the great man 
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by whose side I walked. He smiled en- 
couragingly at me, sighing, however, as he 
added — 

** We will want swords as well as words, 
my boy. Pikes hit harder than epigrams, 
and there is large logic in a bullet.'* 

I freely admit that although I was 
willing — no one more so-— to take up arms 
of any description on behalf of my down- 
trodden country, this cool and business- 
like way of talking about a general up- 
rising as though it were contemplated as 
an imminent event, gave me pause, and 
made me feel anything but comfortable. 
I was conscious of no feeling of cowardice. 
I was, in fact, a Daly. I may, however, 
mention the sensation as that of a young 
patriot who had not, as it were, graduated. 

Just as Gallagher had given expression 
to his calm but bloodthirsty sentiment, a 
gentleman passed us, seated on a stout 
brown cob. He was a jovial, ruddy-faced 
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man, with flaxen hair and bright kindl^r 
eyes. The people on the side-walks lifted 
their hats if they were men, and ducked 
with natural grace where they were women. 
The gentleman responded to the salutes. 
He was attended by a single servant, who- 
rode behind at the regulation distance. As 
he was in the act of passing, Gallagher 
raised that awful hat of his, accompanying 
the action with a bow that would have 
done no discredit to a duke. The horse- 
man, in returning the salute, made a more- 
marked acknowledgment than to the others 
whose deference he had noticed. 

"Who's that?" I asked. 

" The Lord Lieutenant," answered 
Gallagher. 

" Do you salute Mm ? " I inquired, 
filled with astonishment. 

My companion blushed. In the deepen- 
ing twilight I could discern that circum- 
stance. 
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^Yessnd no," said mj inscmtmi^ if 
gifted frimd. 

I was, lioverer, not goci^ to be p:ia up 
with an explanation so extremelT unaads- 
factory. £ had the adraata^, aad I was 
determined to aTail mraelf of it. Indeed 
I pitj the plight of anj pntriot, no matter 
what his nationalitr may be, who is not 
willing to aTail himaelf of adrantages. 
*' Patria eara, caricr liberias" is the motto 
of the Earl of Badnor, and it is the guiding 
principle of aQ tme lorers of their native 
land. 

'* I do not understand jou," I said. 

*^ Few people do^ he answered, in a tone 
that betrayed annoyance. 

" I r^;ret, Mr. GraUagher, that I should 
appear to force myself upon your considera- 
tion. I have offended you. I will go." 

£ stopped short, and reaUy proposed to 
put my threat into execution. 

" There, there ! " he said in more civil 
VOL. u. p 
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tones, " don't be so very hot-headed and 
I'll tell you all about it. When I lifted 
my hat I saluted not the Lord Lieutenant, 
but the man, the scholar, and thegentleman. 
His Excellency's office has not dimmed 
the lustre of his Excellency's genius nor 
destroyed the gentleness of his Excellency's 
nature. Men may differ with our politics 
and yet have a kindly disposition towards 
us. The head may evolve a difference 
which the heart bridges over." 

I felt in my heart that this was the most 
arrant sophistry. I would, however, keep 
my doubts to myself until I knew more of 
my newly-chosen guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

We crossed the road and took a turning 
on the left. What dismal plague-stricken 
streets! What a contrast to the colour 
and light and motion of Grafton Street I 
Even the sluggish life of the quays was 
preferable to this. Alas I here, as else- 
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where, I was witnessing an illustration of 
the sad results of Saxon domination. Here, 
in the heart of the metropolis, was the 
Bame lesson to be inculcate^ which I bad 
learned from the dismantled cabin in the 
Ballybeg boreen. 

The gaunt houses that stood weird and 
woebegone might have been houses of the 
dead but for the oecasional shriek, or the 
still more occasional laugh, that, issuing 
through an open window, struck the still- 
ness and startled it. Precocious children, 
thin and ill-clad, played in the gutter, 
growing silent at our approach ; wrinkled 
witches squatted upon the doorsteps, smok- 
ing the diminutive but potent dhudeen ; 
lean dogs sniffed in the gatter, stopping 
now and then to shake the huge wooden 
logs which, in grim irony, the authorities 
had decreed should be fastened to them, 
lest they should go mad and bite the public. 
Hapless creatures, there was left in them 
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no stamina sufficient to urge to either bark 
or bite. 

Proceeding through these evidences of 
wretchedness and starvation, unhappily 
chronic in certain parts of my native land, 
we stumbled at length into a street even 
less inviting than those through which we- 
had passed. The flickering rays of a lamp, 
suffering from insufficient pressure, fell 
upon a tablet, on which appeared the intima- 
tion Shamble Stbeet. 

About half-way up the thoroughfare wagr 
a building which I instinctively knew to be 
a theatre, a supposition which was further 
strengthened by the posters and bills of 
the play which appeared on the lintels and 
doorposts — aye, even on the door itself,, 
blossoming out, as though unable to re- 
strain their dramatic ardour on the neigh-^ 
bouriug walls. 

Although 1 may confess to a consider* 
able penchant for the drama, and even a 
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small acquaintance with the history of the 
theatre in these countries, I had not pre- 
viously heard of the existence of the 
Shamble Street establishment. The Theatre 
Eoyal, in Hawkins Street, and the Queen's 
Theatre, in Brunswick Street, were the 
only temples of the most delightful of the 
arts of which I had any knowledge. The 
latter house is, I believe, still open, and 
frequented by the aristocracy of that part 
of the city, while the devoted building in 
Hawkins Street has fallen a victim to the 
devouring element. 

The stage entrance to the Shamble 
Street Theatre was not a very inviting 
portal. On a stool outside sat a deter- 
mined-looking politician, engaged in the 
national pastime of smoking. As Gallagher 
passed by him he saluted as a private 
Boldier might a Field Marshal, and I felt 
for the moment that perhaps my friend 
was one of those fortunate mortals who 
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cany the baton in the knapsack. Subse- 
quent research convinced me that the 
theatre in Shamble Street was a playhouse 
of great antiquity and gentility. It must, 
however, be admitted that the dismal 
passage leading to the stage, and illumi- 
nated by a couple of lamps, was the nar- 
rowest, dirtiest, and most woundily smel- 
ling place of which it is possible to form 
any adequate conception. 

Closely following my conductor, and 
keeping my handkerchief to my nose, I at 
last found myself upon the stage of the 
theatre. My knowledge of playhouses wa& 
entirely confined to regarding the unfold- 
ing of a plot from a comfortable position 
in the pit. To my astonished and delighted 
vision the plot unfolded itself, illustrated 
by scenery which was more natural than 
nature, dresses that exceeded in wealth 
and colour anything of which I had ever 
read, and ladies and gentlemen grander 
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and more desirable than any to be encoun- 
tered off the mimic stage. Fancy, then, 
my feelings on finding myself for the first 
time amid the confusion, the dirt, the 
tawdriness, and the squalor of this grue- 
some establishment. 

Scenes which I had regarded as irre- 
proachable now appeared badly drawn, 
with bits of the paint rubbed off, and with 
shadows produced by the simple expedient 
of black rags fastened on. The dresses of 
the performers as they came on and off 
fitted badly, and were often threadbare ; 
while the gold lace showed tarnished, and 
in places torn away. When we arrived on 
the stage the company were in the middle 
of the first act of that celebrated Irish 
melodrama. The ^Harp Without the Grovm. 
This truly national work was from the pen 
of General Goldsmith — a patriot who 
suffered gloriously for his opinions in 
Kilmainham jail and elsewhere-— and which 
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is even less remarkable for the adroitness 
of its plot, and the force of its characterisa- 
tion, than for the fresh and untamable 
spirit of liberty which elevates every 
sentence in its dialogue. 

A little gentleman with spectacles stood 
by a desk near that part of the stage at 
which we had entered. He appeared to be 
reading from a book, but would occa- 
sionally shout a word out with such force 
of lung that I felt certain those upon the 
stage must have heard him — although it is 
quite certain that they did not pay the 
slightest attention to his demonstrations. 
Of what was transpiring on the stage I 
could form but little opinion. It seemed 
to be a court of some kind, in which every- 
one was constantly indulging in the most 
vehement language to everyone else, 
personal encounters being frequently 
averted by the interference of a very 
beautiful lady, 

Clothfid in white aamite, mTstio, wonder! nU 
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Occasionally one of the courtiers would 
rush off the stage in a state of the utmost 
perspiration. He would immediately pro- 
ceed to the desk at which the little old 
gentleman in the spectacles stood, and 
look over his shoulder on to the book 
which lie had been reading. Then he 
would arrange his wig at a little glass that 
hung beside the desk, and then, stoop- 
ing, he would take from under the desk a 
tin vessel from which he imbibed a 
draught of potent porter. To me this was 
all intensely interesting. Though what 
surprised me most of all was the respect 
with which Grallagher was treated by each 
actor who left the stage for either literary 
or liquid refreshment. 

By craning my neck I was able not only 
to see the stage and its occupants, but those 
who occupied the front of the house. The 
groundUngs were evidently pleased in the 
highest degree with the melodramatic fare 
.prepared for them by the gallant though 
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incarcerated Goldsmith. At certain pas- 
sages — ^particularly when those passages 
were spoken by the fair being in white 
samite — the applause rose to the utmost 
limits permitted even to enthusiasm. It 
may be that my nature is more capable of 
sentiment than is the nature of others. Be 
that as it may, I am bound to declare that 
I could never join in the ribald humour of 
those critics who affect to cast ridicule on 
that dramatic law which provides for 
orchestral assistance for passages of 
extra pathos or excitement during the 
progress of a melodrama. What, I ask — 
what would The Gorsican Brothers be with- 
out the ghost music ? In The Harp With^ 
out the Orown these orchestral aids were 
frequently called into requisition with the 
greatest success. In fact, so considerable 
was the effect of these musical interpola- 
tions, that I, who being a poet, naturally 
possessed an ear, looked in the direction of 
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the band. Truth to tell, it was but a 
small corps, though led with considerable 
skill. Where had I seen that chef (T orchestre 
before ? He was a little man, with rather 
good features, coal black hair, and dark 
beady eyes. He wore a moustache and 
imperial, and had pince-nez across the 
bridge of his nose — an optical arrange- 
ment by no means so common in those 
days. I felt sure I knew the man, yet for 
the life of me I could not tell where, or 
when, or how. 

My speculations on this matter were 
interrupted by a tableau in course of pre- 
paration on the stage. The music became 
martial, though still subdued. The whole 
strength of the company — as they call it, 
even when there is nothing conspicuous 
but weakness — was on the stage. The lady 
clothed in white samite stood upon a 
w^ooden rock, painted green, and held out 
her hands in blessing over the sterner 
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beings who knelt before her. Then the 
little gentleman with the spectacles ignited 
fiome blue fire in a tin dish cover, and in 
another moment the stage was flooded 
with the peculiar effulgence derivable in 
that way. Then he touched a bell, pulled 
a cord, and the great curtain fell between 
the stage and the audience. A wild 
volume of applause burst from the spec- 
tators as the actors arose from their kneel- 
ing positions, chatting freely, and making 
with wonderful unanimity in the direction 
of the porter which lay beneath the little 
desk. Two of them, who had earned the 
almost national tribute which was now 
being bellowed forth, rose superior to the 
olaims of beer. They stood near the little 
man in spectacles, listening to names 
which were howled out by the mob, 
becoming more and more excited. At last 
the curtain was drawn aside, and these 
two answered to the call, stepping in 
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front of the curtain and gratefully bowing 
their thanks. One of them was a man 
with lowering eyebrows, and almost regal 
though seedy habiliments, while the other 
was the graceful creature in white to 
whom 1 have already alluded. 

Gallagher, whom in my curiosity and 
excitement T had quite forgotten, ap- 
proached this pair, whom he addressed 
familiarly as Jo and Biddy. He next pro- 
ceeded to introduce me — and I'm sure my 
heart was in my mouth the whole time — 
with that saucy ease for which he was 
celebrated. 

" Daly," he said, " let me present you to 
my friend Jo Eitchie, better known to the 
public as Redmond Mortmain, and to his 
daughter Biddy, still better known to 
the public under her name of Kathleen 
Mortmain." 

I don't know why it was, but I was 
conscious of a great feeling of relief when 
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my friend had indicated the relationship 
existing between these two eminent 
histrions. I had feared that Kathleen was 
the wife of the redoubtable Eedmond. 
Peared 1 And yet, why fear ? Was I 
aught to them, or they to me ? 

It has been recorded before — and anyone 
who knows me doesn't need to be informed 
of it — that I was a susceptible young 
man, and this eminently comely queen of 
melodrama in her flowing robe, spotless as 
her innocence, and as sweetly free as her 
manners, had captivated me. Once more 
I was a slave in fetters precious as gold, 
light as silk, but binding as adamant. 

"He's going to become one of us," 
explained Gallagher. 

"Faith, Phil, there's not room for 
another super in the comp'ny, and theyWe 
all on half salaries till the pantomime." 

" I don't mean that," said Gallagher. 

Then he whispered in the ear of the 
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:great tragedian, who was also manager of 
the theatre. At the end of the whispered 
<5onference, during which I had been 
attempting to pay compliments to Miss 
Eitchie with rather less than my accus- 
tomed success, the actor turned to me with 
a sort of tragic frankness in his coun- 
tenance, and grasping my hand an- 
nounced — 

" I'm glad to welcome ye, me young sir, 
and will speak with ye anon," 

Ritchie was seldom able altogether to 
lose sight of the fact that he was Mortmain 
3,a well, until he had been an hour or two 
from under the exhilarating influence of 
the floats and footlights. 

I bowed my thanks. 

As father and daughter moved ofi in the 
direction of their respective dressing- 
rooms, I had the infinite satisfaction of 
hearing Biddy say to her father in a tone 
of warm approval — 
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" 'Deed an' lie's a f oin young fellow." 

The blood tingled through every vein.- 
When I had roused myself from the de* 
lirious reverie into which I was thrown by^ 
this too exquisite incident, I observed that 
the chef dC orchestre^ whose resemblance to- 
some person cast in the acted portion of 
my life's drama had already struck me, was 
staring at me through his pmce-nez. Ob- 
serving that I was confused by this un- 
solicited attention on his part, he shrugged 
his shoulders, bowed, and said, with an 
abominable French accent — 

" Pardon, M'sieu," 

Clearly I must be under some mistake 
about this French conductor. I would 
dismiss the subject. 

Oallagher meanwhile was rushing up to 
various members of the company, dis- 
tributing handbills, and communicating in 
low accents something in the shape of in- 
structions, but whether they had to do 
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with the mimio stage or with the vast 
political arena outside, how was I to tell ? 
When he had completed his round he came 
up to me, and said — 

"Now, then, Ptolemy, I'm sure you 
don't want to see another act of the 
General's rubbish, for though Goldsmith is 
an excellent patriot, he's but a poor poet. 
Which being the case, let us proceed to my 
humble domicile," 

'' But "—I faltered, 

" * But me no buts.' I suppose you want 
to see Biddy again — they all do who have 
seen her once," 

** I should wish," said I, drawing my 
self up with well-simulated hauteur — " I 
should wish to bid Miss Mortmain good- 
night." 

" So you shall, my boy ; so you shall. 
We all lodge in the same house." 

Delirious idea ! He might lead me now 
where he chose. We stumbled out through 

VOL. n. G 
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the narrow ill-smelling passage, out into 
the even less desirable street, through lanes 
and alleys and dim dark thoroughfares, 
misnamed streets, until my guide came to 
a sudden halt in front of an untenanted 
liouse, at the corner of a once-fashionable 
highway. 



The history of the Gallagher Conspiracy 
has never been written. Articles profess- 
ing to be reports have appeared in the Irish 
papers. But these imperfect and fugitive 
accounts give but a faint idea of either the 
chivalry of its leader or the extent of its 
operations. 

My connection with that conspiracy has, 
I regret, been widely misunderstood by my 
disaffected brethren, both at home and in 
America. Indeed, the final ravings of 
Gallagher betrayed so terrible an under- 
estimate of my motives, and were so sedu* 
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lously put about by those who were jealous 
of my intimacy with that great man, that 
I have not been able, since the collapse of 
his enterprise, to set foot upon my native 
shore. 

It is principally with a view of vindicat- 
ing myself that I have undertaken this 
history. I now approach the details of my 
first knowledge of the conspiracy. 

And first let us have some notion of the 
building which I may describe as its head* 

■ 

quarters. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE lion's den. 

Tandy Stbeet is situated in that once 
noble but now squalid district of Dublin^ 
known as the Liberties. It was perhapa 
as well that the patriotic followers of Gal- 
lagher should be immediately surrounded 
by the sad evidences of Hibernian distress. 
The gaunt spectres stood round their very 
doors, and occasionally even crossed the 
thresholds. 

At the corner of Tandy Street, at its 
junction with Philpot Street, Gallagher 
stopped short, and I halted with him. 

" Here we are," he said, with the honest 
satisfaction of a man whose luck or industry 
has made him the possessor of a desirable 
family mansion. 
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''Wharo?*' lasked^UanUj; for.tnitk 
to tell, I was bj no means favoarabl j im- 
pressed by the sarroandiiigs. 

Abode more melancholj and deserted 
than the high bniiding before which we 
stood the mind of man may not conceive. 
Give a dog a bad name, and then procure a 
skein of hemp and off with him to the most 
adjacent gallows tree. Give a house a bad 
name and, for all purposes of letting, 
leasing, or selling, jou may as well r^ize it 
to the ground. 

The house at the comer of Tandy Street 
had got a bad name. It was haunted ; it 
had been the scene of a great crime, 
vaguely described. Its high dirty walls 
were full of memories which appealed with 
the utmost force to an imaginative and 
superstitious people. All the shutters in 
front were closed and barred. The fre- 
quent stone had been directed with un- 
erring aim against the windows, and not a 
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whole pane of glass clung to the sashes* 
Even the windows in the top story — and 
the house boasted of seven stories— were 
shattered. Less mischievous, if more con- 
temptuous, citizens had flung volleys of 
street mud, which hung caked and hardened 
to the bricks — unsightly warts, testifying 
mutely to the public opinion of the devoted 
building's reputation. The knocker had 
been wrenched off, and the bell-wire hung 
over the area railings like some withered 
creeper. About the entire building there 
was what the Scotch call an uncanny 
aspect. 

We turned into Philpot Street, a half- 
deserted thoroughfare, and keeping along 
by the side of a dead wall, high and forbid- 
ding as the surroundings of a bridewell, 
came at last to an empty mews. Into this 
fearful place we turned. Grallagher, looking 
about to see that we were unobserved, pro- 
duced a key, turned it in the first door we 
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came to, and, opening it quickly, told me to 
step inside. When I had done so he closed 
the gate again with some suddenness, but 
with great silence. It was a well-oiled 
portal. 

My bump of locality, according to the 
phrenologists, is largely developed, and I 
knew that I had entered by the back way 
into the despised and dismantled tenement 
the front of which had so affected my young 
imagination in Tandy Street. I was in a 
spacious yard. The moon made weird 
shadows with beams and poles and rotting 
planks, which were strewn everywhere 
about. The back of the house bore none 
of the evidences of popular feeling notice- 
able in the front. The shutters were all 
closely barred, and the mansion was appar- 
ently untenanted. 

Producing another key, Grallagher opened 
the back door of the house. I followed him 
in, and when he closed the oak door behind 
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US found myself surrounded by a darkness 
that might be felt. I shivered not so much 
with cold — although the night was by no 
means sultry — as with an indescribable 
feeling of awe and suspense. I felt far 
from comfortable, and would have re- 
quested Gallagher to let me return to the 
outer world and look for other apartments, 
were it not for very shame. Thus, some*- 
times, the most courageous natures are 
dashed by mere circumstances, and the 
bravest spirit becomes the sport of a super- 
stition. 

The striking of a match wrung from me 
an involuntary " Oh I ** while Gallagher, 
lighting a candle, said— 

** Welcome to the head-quarters of 
General Gallagher.*' 

Heaven, in its infinite wisdom, knows 
that some special welcome was required to 
reconcile a stranger to the forbidding in- 
terior of a house, the outside of which was 
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sufficiently deterring. In the wide hall 
there was no vestige of furniture. The 
-cobwebs hung in dirty festoons from the 
ceiling, and the mice scuttled about behind 
the wainscot. With the exception of the 
noise made by these small deer, there was 
absolute silence prevailing everywhere. A 
morbid imagination, abnormally excited, 
peopled the shadows with ghostly inhabi- 
tants, and I clung close to my guide as we 
prepared to mount the wide and creaking 
.staircase. 

Gallagher s room was almost at the top 
of the house, and in the back of it. The 
close and suffocating smell of a dwelling, 
the windows of which have not been open 
for years, was less apparent in his scantily- 
furnished apartment, the prevading flavour 
there being that of strong tobacco. 

Innocent of carpet, there was a torn rug 
before the fireplace. Three chairs stood 
round the walls, and in the centre of the 
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room was a big deal table, covered with a 
litter of foolscap, newspaper cuttings, 
stumps of pens, and a battered old ink pot- 
Olose to the window shutters was the heroes 
bed, above which hung swords, horse- 
pistols, and other formidable weapons, 

Gallagher's spirits seemed to rise when 
he got into his room. Pointing to some 
wretched prints of saints, martyrs, and 
national heroes which were affixed to the 
discoloured walls, he waved his hat with the 
other hand, and bowing low, exclaimed : — 

" Brethren, I salute ye/* 

Not to be outdone in patriotism or 
politeness, I made a similar obeisance,, 
although in my extreme modesty, I hesi- 
tated to claim brotherhood with the pictured 
men of genius. 

Having drawn a couple of chairs to the- 
deal table, and having requested me to 
take one of them, Grallagher proceeded to 
light the fire. Having satisfactorily ac- 
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complished so much, to produce a bottle 
of whisky, some sugar and lemon — in a 
word, what are usually called the " matay- 
rials " — was the work of a moment. A 
short time in such agreeable company 
sufficed to dispel the unpleasant impression 
made upon my youthful mind by the strange 
house in which I found myself an honoured 
guest. The punch was soon mixed, and 
just as I was about to lift mine to my lips 
my friend interrupted me, and, rising to 
his feet, motioned me to follow his example. 
There was a portentous solemnity about 
his face. He extended the glass in his 
right hand, and lifting his left towards the 
ceiling, above and beyond which was of 
course situated Heaven itself, he said, with 
touching solemnity— 

" The Cause I " 

I followed his example with the utmost 
fidelity, and ejaculated too, with great 
fervour the magic sentence, 
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" The Cause ! " 

Then we both drank deeply to the gueeess 
of that vague Something for the consum- 
mation of which all true Irishmen labour 
and wait. Verily the great revolutions of 
the world are not those effected by forces 
marching bravely to battle covered with 
banners, stimulated by bands, and led by 
Kings or Kaisers. Here, in the seventh 
story of a mouldering tenement, I was the 
guest of a ragged Power, the influence of 
which was felt far and wide ; a ragged 
Power which should surely one day beat off 
the tyrant shackles that for centuries had 
bound his country, or — perish in the 
attempt. 

His heart began to warm towards me as 
I talked of home; as I described the 
instructions of Father Corrigan ; ^s I 
dwelt on my little love passage ; and as I 
made inquiries touching the qualifications 
essential to making me a contributor in an 
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humble waj to the colamns of the SunhursL 
For although my modesty was very great, 
my ambition, it will be seen, was boundless* 

** You must take the oath, Ptolemy," he 
said, in gentle tones — ** you must take the 
oath; then things which appear strange 
and inexplicable will seem plain and easily 
understood." 

" I am ready," said I, with a sudden 
determination, " to bind myself body and 
soul to the Cause." 

" You do not know, perhaps, the extent 
of the service you would have to render." 

"I am willing to learn," I replied^ 

bravely. 

" You swear absolute obedience under a 
dreadful penalty." 

" And that penalty is ? " 

" Death," he answered, as he lit his clay 
pipe at the candle which stood on the table. 

I shivered involuntarily, but answered 
without any hesitation — 
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"The punishment is scarcely sufficient 
for infidelity to the Cause." 

It is unnecessary for me, as it would be 
unwise of me, to repeat in this place the 
terms of the oath which Gallagher now 
read to me. Very many of those who 
joined the Organisation were at once timid 
and superstitious. It was therefore neces- 
sary that the terms of the oath should be 
of a nature to bind such people absolutely. 
Their superstition was by this oath con- 
verted into a guardian of their conscience. 
When timidity suggested desertion, super- 
stition, fortified by the oath, stepped in 
iind prevented it. 

-As Gallagher read over to me the 
harrowing and, as it then appeared to me, 
blasphemous paragraphs of the document, 
I became flushed and white by turns. 
When, however, he got to the end of it, I 
had, to some extent, recovered my self- 
possession. He regarded me narrowly, 
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and, evidently satisfied with the inspection, 
asked — 

" Are you with us ? " 

" Body and soul/' I answered, 

"Till death?" he asked. 

" Till the death of the hody^' said I ; 
*** the soul is immortal." 

" Humph," said he. 

There was silence for a space. He 
appeared lost in thought. When he had 
settled the question which he was debating 
with himself, he looked up and said — 

•* When Joe and Biddy return I will 
administer the oath, and enrol you in the 
ranks." 

I grasped him by the hand, and through 
streaming eyes looked the gratitude that I 
was unable to speak. 

The conversation which followed was a 
memorable one. His eyes flashed ; his 
frame seemed to increase as he talked 
enthusiastically of the future, and seeing 
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his native land redeemed and disenthralled, 
exclaimed with Qrattan — " Ireland, I hail 
thee free. Esto perpetua.^^ Nor did he 
confine himself to such mighty themes. 
He dwelt on my private affairs. I was his 
brother now, and should share his conch, 
and become a regular inmate of the old 
house in Tandy Street. 

" Is the house haunted ? " I inquired,^ 
prompted by a feeling of curiosity, and not 
of cowardice. 

"Yes, my boy, it is haunted. It is 
haunted by the Spirit of Liberty. It is 
haunted by the spirits of several just men 
being made perfect in the goose-step. It 
is haunted by a divinity who— But here 

she is." 

The door opened, and Miss Mortmain 
entered, followed by her talented father. 

I am, perhaps, a too susceptible mortal, 
but I was Biddy's devoted servant from 
that moment. We Irishmen, notwithstandr 
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ing oup deep-rooted aversion to slavery in 
tie abstract, are ready enough to become 
slaves on the slightest provocation when 
oar inclination suggests it. I have known 
a man to denounce in the most terrible 
language the curse of slavery, while he 
himself was the slave of Intemperance. 
And I have seen a man go to the gallows 
because he would refuse to acknowledge 
the Queen of England, although at the 
same moment he was the bond-slave of a 
little chit of a girl whom he called Empress 
of his Soul. 

Biddy was a trifle paler than she might 
have been, a circumstance attributable to 
the unwholesome atmosphere of Shamble 
Street ; but she was very pretty, and the 
most graceful woman I had ever seen. 
She had dark, wavy hair, and big, sad- 
looking eyes, which seemed full of sympathy 
when they looked at me. Her father was 
no doubt a very nice gentleman in his way, 

VOL. II. H 
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but he never smiled on any pretence, and 
had altogether a rather forbidding aspect. 
I found myself speculating as I regarded 
them both as to what sort of father-in-law 
a tragedian would make. 

Gallagher was a man of business, and 
before Biddy and myself had time to 
interchange a word, he completely turned 
the current of my thoughts by producing 
a copy of the Gospels, and saying in an 
off-hand way — 

*' I've read over the oath to him, Jo." 
" 'Tis well," said Mortmain, in his deepest 
tragedy tones. 

" Are you ready to be sworn ? " he said, 
turning to me. 

" Q-quite r-r-ready," I faltered, owing 
to the sudden rising of a lump in my 
throat, from which I had suffered all my 
life. 

Taking the parchment in his hand, the 
leading tragedian of the Shamble Street 
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Theatre read out the awful words, sentende 
by sentence, I repeating each phrase as he 
<5ompleted it. Mj voice trembled as I 
repeated the words, in which I incurred no 
€nd of tortures in case of disobedience, but 
my voice was firm as I uttered the final 
sentence, and when I lifted the book to my 
lips I gave it a hearty kiss to show that 
there was no pretence about my loyalty. 

So, like many another brave and ardent 
spirit-^and Ireland is, par excellence^ the 
country of ardent spirits — I offered myself 
up on the altar of patriotism. 

I was now at liberty to exchange a few 
civilities with the beautiful creature whose 
presence seemed to fill the apartment. The 
effect of her charms was quite different 
to the effect of Miss O'Connor's. For, 
whereas Miss O'Connor's presence in the 
drawing-room at Castle Beg seemed by 
contrast to make the room appear poor 
and tawdry in its decorations, the presence 
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of ibis divine creature Imd the effect of 
turning the ill-furnished and even dirty 
room of Gallagher into a very boudoir — 
which proves, I should imagine, that Biddy's 
beauty was of a very superior kind to that 
of Miss O'Connor. 

In this first conversation of ours, I 
cannot say that we interchanged sentiments 
of any great moment, or that our opinions 
on affairs in general are at all worthy of 
record. But we managed to look unutter* 
able things, and to sigh unutterable things; 
and, however Biddy felt, I was as much 
bound to her without any oath at all, as I 
was to the Cause with an oath incurring 
the most unpleasant penalties. 

The tragedian eventually announced that 
it was time to retire. He bade us an 
overwhelmingly solemn adieu, and made 
a wonderfully effective exit. His dear 
daughter remaining a moment behind, I 
was enabled to give her one more expressive 
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glance, aod once more to squeeze ber ex* 
•quisite hand. We nnderstood one another. 

Gailagiier, ever thougbtful, now re- 
minded me that I had passed an exiting 
-day — that his bed was very mach at my 
disposal — and that he would advise me to 
retire. He had some private business 
with Redmond, and so would leave me to 
myself. He shook me warmly by the 
hand, and left me to myself and my refleo^ 
tions. 

Although I had come under the im« 
mediate influence of a man who bad the 
misfortune to be the son of a heretic, and 

r 

who had by choice become that which is 
almost as bad — an infidel, I did not forget 
my own duties, but before retiring repeated 
the prayers that Father Corrigan had 
taught me, and felt much easier in con- 
sequence. I added of my own accord the 
patriotic ejaculation — 
" God save Ireland ! " 
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Then, turning down the clothes of the 
bed— and only it is the height of ingrati- 
tude to look a gift-horse in the mouth, I 
would say that the sheets were none of the 
cleanest — I jumped in. At first the 
strangeness of the situation kept me awake, 
but when I had counted the martyrs, and 
heroes, and patriots that were pictured 
round the room, sleep fell upon my weary 
eyelids, and I dare say I snored like a man 
of fifty. 



CHAPTER VL 

1 HKAB STRANGE NOISES. 

I AWOKE with a start. 

At first I could not imagine where I was. 
The pictures on the walls first helped me 
to recollect my situation. The fire had 
burned itself away, and I felt that it was 
bitterly cold. I thought at first that I had 
perhaps been asleep for days. But I saw 
that the candle was still burning in the 
bottle on the table, on which also lay the 
Testament upon which I had been sworn. 

I shivered. 

What was that sound? A mouse scam- 
pered across the room, followed presently 
by another and another. Not that sound. 
The noise that alarmed me — that had, no 
doubt, awakened me — was not in the room 
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with me, but below, in another part of the 
building. It was a muffled but regular 
sound, and seemed to impart a rocking 
motion to the very house. 

Tramp — tramp — tramp — tramp. 

Perhaps robbers. Still more alarming 
suggestion — perhaps police. I was quite 
conscious that, when I took the Oath I 
had laid myself open not only to the punish* 
ment appointed by the Organisation in case 
of disobedience, but that in the case of 
obedience I was guilty of a misdemeanour, 
which made me liable to the punishments 
appointed by Saxon law. 

Where was Gallagher? Should 1 lie 
here inactive when he, my friend, my pre 
tector, was perhaps exposed to imminent 
danger of arrest ? I, as the neophyte, 
might escape the fangs of the pursuer. 
But for the ringleader and chief there 
would be but scant mercy« 

Tramp— tramp— tramp— tramp. 
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I jumped out of bed and palled on my 
l!>reeches. 

It was bitterly cold, which accounted for 
my trembling. In courage, you may be 
sure, I was not wanting. I would seek 
out Gallagher first, and having induced 
him to undertake with me the rescue of 
Miss Mortmain — already become inexpres- 
sibly dear to me — ^I would suggest a retreat 
from the building. 

No matter what care may be taken in 
barring the windows of a house, the light 
will discover chinks, and struggle through 
them. So when I gained the extensive 
corridor upon which our bedroom stood, I 
found that through closely shut windows 
on the stairs the sun was struggling, 
making the festoons of cobwebs and the 
layers of dust show more ghastly than at 
night. 

I suppose that there is no man in the 
world who is not subject to temptations of 
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the devil, and I certainly am not the ex- 
ceptional instance. I may therefore record 
here as an instance not of a singular 
weakness, but of a singular moral courage,- 
that I was, when I stood bare-footed 
at the top of the stairs, seized with 
a sudden wish to slip noiselessly down- 
stairs, find an exit, and leave the place 
behind me for ever. But to my eternal 
credit, be it mentioned, I crushed the sug- 
gestion 

Like a vice of blood 
Upon the threshold of the mind. 

Noiselessly I descended the stairs, and 
as I gained each lower lobby there came- 
more distinct than before the tramping 
which had dispelled my visions of Biddy 
and future happiness. 

At length I was on the first floor. There 
could be no doubt about it ; the sounds^ 
accompanied by unintelligible words, came- 
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from what I argued would be the drawing- 
room of the mansion. 

My heart beat madly. The devil sug- 
gested further descent, and possible escape. 
Biddy and my Country whispered "No/' 
and I put my eye to the key-hole of the 
room from which the sounds proceeded. 

The key was evidently left in its place, 
so that my curiosity remained ungratified. 

I was about to proceed on my search for 
Grallagher when the door was suddenly 
flung open, and I stood discovered in the 
flood of light which came from the room. 

The sight that met my eye was not very 
reassuring. About thirty men, armed with 
pikes, were drawn up at attention facing 
the door. A thin, tall man, with a green 
uniform and a wide sombrero, stood before 
them with his sword drawn. The room 
was lighted with candles fixed in sconces, 
which, in their turn, were fixed to the wall. 
All these circumstances I must have taken 
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Pray, my gentle hypercritic, what 
wouldst thou have done under these very 
disagreeable circumstances ? 

It was not fated, however, that I should 
remain for many seconds in my humiliat- 
ing position. Gallagher, who seemed to 
spring from a trap like the clown in a 
pantomime, rushed forward to my rescue. 
O'Loughlin released his grasp, and my 
protector shouted — 

" Comrades ! he is one of us. Salute ! " 

It was perhaps an inversion of the usual 
order of things that the regiment should 
turn out to salute the latest recruit. It 
was an inversion which might well be 
made a precedent. He who holds command 
can care but little for the formality which 
indicates merely that he enjoys superior 
rank ; whereas the embryo soldier is stimu- 
lated by the compliment, and proceeds 
straightway to fumble in his knapsack for 
that Field Marshars baton which upon 
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•excellent authority is frequentlj to be 
found concealed there. 

Brelieved from my somewhat embarrassing 
position, and much encouraged by the 
salute, I immediately turned to O'Longhlin^ 
and with a quiet dignity in which some 
persons might have detected a certain 
hauteur^ I said — 

** I trust, Mr. O'Loughlin, that I see 
you well ? " 

"Quite," he answered, evidently not 
relishing my admittance to the secrets of 
the Confederacy. 

"And Mrs. O'Loughlin — I trust that 
she is in the enjoyment of good health." 

The words almost stuck in my throat. 
To think that I should ever have to call 
my Mary by that odious name. I flatter 
myself that in my tone or manner there 
was no trace of the agitation which dis- 
turbed my soul. He assured me that Mrs. 
O'Loughlin was in the very best of health 
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and spirits, at which I declared myself at 
once astonished and delighted. 

If Mr. 0*Loughlin, organist, fiddler, and 
tutor, had been my rival in love, it was 
quite plain to me, from the manner of 
salute which a part of the national army bad 
accorded to me, that he was not likely to 
be my rival in war. As the intimate of 
Gallagher my military status would be 
safe. 

The civilities having passed between uSy 
I had time to inspect the heroes whose 
tramping had roused me from my slumbers. 
It was, indeed, a curious gathering. Here 
was no standard of height, and no qualifi- 
cations as to age. "When the spirit of 
patriotism calls men to rally round the 
banner of their country, such considera- 
tions are scouted. The very cripple may 
grasp a pike and the lame man wield a 
crutch in the sacred cause of freedom. 
There were grizzled and decrepit volun- 
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teers here whose heads had grown grej, 
but whose hearts were still warm, and 
whose aspirations were still loftj; and 
there were beardless stnplings hoe whoae 
flashing oyes and soldier-like demeaiioiir 
promised but scant quarter to the foes of 
Ireland. Old and young, tall and short, 
decrepit and robust, all were upheld by 
the one solemn purpose, and inspired by 
the same holy sentim^it. 

Imagine my surprise when among Hiese 
volunteers in the reyolutionary army I 
beheld the gaunt form and hungry tace oi 
Bory of the Glen. Why, it seemed but 
yesterday that I beheld him stretched out 
before Mrs. Murphy's turf fire in the 
public room of The Harp that Once. 
Even this dull-witted creature had been 
stirred by the very impulse whidi animated 
me. 

It occurred to me, as my eyes wandered 
OYcr the curious gathering, that some 

TOL. II. I 
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great sacrifice had been made by all these 
warriors in embryo. Sleep and food — if 
one might judge by their appearance — 
had been abandoned until such time as 
their country should have her Rights. 
Indeed, it was impossible not to recall the 
reflections of Falstaff on his way to 
Coventry. " A mad fellow met me on the 
way," says he, " and told me that I had 
unloaded all the gibbets and pressed the 
dead bodies." But though the quotation 
occurred to me thus inopportunely, it 
brought no smile to my lips. The earnest- 
ness of these men eflBiciently checked any 
natural desire to critise their personal 
appearance. 

Meanwhile, O'Loughlin had " fallen in," 
and the drill proceeded. The thin tall 
man in the green uniform and the sombrero 
was no less a personage than General 
McSwiney — than whom a braver o£Scer 
never led a forlorn hope, or opened a 
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charitable Bnbscription list. I withdrew 
to the further end of the room with 
Gallagher, and remained an interested 
witness of the proceedings. 

It was, sorely, a sight calculated to 
awaken all my youthful enthusiasm. The 
very room in which we stood impressed 
me. It was the chief apartment of a 
once noble mansion. On the ceiling pink 
Cupids, smirched and dulled by age and 
dust and smoke, floated round an attenuated 
Yenus sitting on a quantity of blue cloud. 
The mantel-piece of white marble was 
adorned with other sculptured deities, and 
the very panels of the wall were pressed 
by Art into the service of mythology. 
Assembled in such a room, and maintain- 
ing the strictest silence, the Avengers 
marched and counter-marched and pre- 
sented arms and stood at ease as General 
McSwiney gave the word of command. 
Their movements caused the yellow flames 
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of the candles to flicker, and altogether 
there was shed abroad that air of romance 
which is BO essential in the surroundings 
of any conspiracy. 

At last the General gave the glad 
word "Break ofE." Still silently the 
line " broke ofE," and Gallagher, assisted 
by O'Loughlin, proceeded to lift up some 
of the boards of the floor. In the con- 
venient receptacle thus disclosed the 
patriots deposited their pikes, and, having 
shaken hands with Gallagher and the 
General, quietly retired. Never had I 
noticed such calm determination, such 
evidence of unalterable purpose, as was 
pictured on the faces of those poor men. 

When all had left but Gallagher and my- 
self, that accomplished man turned to me 
and said, in his usual off-hand way — 

"Now, Ptolemy, you're in the heart of it.** 

I expressed the satisfaction which that 
knowledge gave me. 
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" Faith, it's in your power to send ua all 
to the gallows." 

I looked at him with flashing eyes, and 
said, not without a natural indignation in 
my tone— 

" Unkind — ungenerous suggestion ! " 

My friend only shrugged his shoulders, 
and proceeded to put out the candles. 

" Say that you didn't mean it," I said, 
pleadingly. 

" Didn't mean what ? " he asked. 

*' You insinuated that I am a possible 
traitor." 

" Egad, every man is a possible traitor, 
and I don't see why I should except you*" 

I could not bear it. The tears forced 
themselves from my eyes, and I sobbed 
aloud. 

He was full of caprice was Gallagher, 
l)ut in his heart of hearts was the kindest 
of creatures. He slapped me on the 
Bhoulder, and said, in sympathetic accents— 
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'^ Don't be a stupid, my son. I meant 
nothing. I would bet my life on your 
loyalty. You are ultra-sensitive, I think." 

This strange man had gained a wonder- 
ful power over me. A rebuke from him, 
the expression of a remote suspicion, stung 
me to the quick, while a kind or encourag- 
ing word immediately lifted me from the 
dark regions of Despair into the bright 
elysium where Hope fed the fire of Am- 
bition. 

" One thing I must warn you of," he 
went on; " don't wander about this house 
with a candle. All the lower rooms are 
magazines, and a stray spark might send 
us all to Eangdom Come." 

I shuddered as I followed him to the 
upper and less inflammable floors of the 
mansion. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



LOVE AND LITEBATT7BE. 



The novelty of my situation, and the new 
sense of importance which I gained, caused 
the first month of my stay in Tandy Street 
to pass with wonderful quietness. Events 
were pressed into that month, too, of the 
utmost importance as shaping the current 
of my life. With Gallagher's introduction 
and Gallagher's aid I had become an oc- 
casional contributor to the Sunburst , a 
paper which at that time not only repre- 
sented the national cause, but had at- 
tracted to itself all that was worthy of the 
national genius. Although my writing at 
that time was^somewhat more florid than it 
is at present, I may safely say that I never 
exceeded the limits of good taste, or 
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offended the most fastidioas of literary 
critics. 

It is true indeed that the subjects dis- 
cussed in the leading columns of the Sun- 
burst called for a lofty style of writing 
which would not perhaps be justified in 
mere philosophical speculations. I have 
known pressmen in tatters who, when 
dwelling on the wrongs of their country, 
have risen to the occasion, and spoken 
with the rhythmic grandeur of a minor 
prophet. In judging of the style of any 
particular work, the question which the 
competent critic will inevitably put to him- 
self will be whether the style harmonises 
with the matter treated of. Tested by 
such a standard — and I object to be judged 
by any other — I am bold to say that my 
leaders in the Sunburst merited any little 
attention which they may have attracted. 

I continued to occupy Gallagher s room 
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— a small iron bedstead haying been pro- 
vided for my private and particular use. 
I had the inestimable advantage of his con- 
fidence, and became possessed of every 
single circumstimce connected with the 
Organisation. This fact was imf ortunately 
known to others, who were jealous of 
Gallagher's esteem for me, and has since 
l)een used by my enemies for the purpose 
of blasting my character. 

My friends in Ballybeg were greatly 
elated at the figure which I was making in 
the great metropolis, and in letters ad- 
dressed to me at the office of the Sunburst 
expressed their honest satisfaction. A 
man is naturally proud of the esteem in 
which he is held in the place of his nativity^ 
and I may insert in this place a few of the 
•documents received about this period* 
They are letters of which I venture to asserfr 
no man need be ashamed. 
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No. I.— From My Father. 

« Castle Beg. 
"My Dear Ptolemy, 

" I received your last, which was^ 
dated the day after it was written, and 
am glad to hear of your success. 
Although I scarcely think that writing for 
newspapers is the thing for a gentleman, 
and that gentleman a Daly, I am glad to 
see that as you have taken up the quill,^ 
you've driven • everybody else out of the 
field. That attack on the Viceroy is about 
the hottest thing I ever read.* Give it to 
the devils. And if you would write a good 
scathing article on the subject of Distraint,, 
with a few incidental allusions to bum* 
bailiffs, you would be doing a real benefit 
to your country and to your persecuted 
parent. Acting according to your in- 
structions, I sold Patsy. Eight pounds 



* I may obsenre that the article in qaestion was not mine^ 
bnt Qallagher^s, which I Bnppoae I had marked by mistake. 
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was every farthing I was able to get for 
him, and that was from Mrs. Murphy, who 
is a real friend. I send you three pounds. 
I would send you the whole of the money 
but I had to pay out a low-lived hound at 
the suit of that man Green — though upon 
my word and honour it's so lonely here 
now that I could almost welcome the in- 
trusion of 'the sheriff's officers. How is 
it that you don't mention in any of your 
letters where you live ? 1 wouldn't like 
to think that you slept under the counter 
of the Sunburst — and I may say again that 
your articles in that journal possess the 
grandeur of Burke with the * go ' of 
Sheridan and the noble rush of Flood. Go 
on, Ptolemy. Gto on, my son, and prosper.- 
They ought to pay you well, for, by my 
soul, every sentence is a priceless jeweL 
I haven't been on speaking terms with 
Noonan for three days ; however, he asks 
me to send his respects. I have been 
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obliged to dismiss tlie people at the lodge^ 
and let it to a decent couple that are wil- 
ling to pay for it. What with Green in 
Dublin and Moriarity in Wicklow, to say 
nothing of some local leeches, the life is 
worried out of me^ and that is the truth. 

Keep the pistols in good repair, for if you 
^o on writing as you have commenced 
you'll very soon have to use *enu 

" Tour attached Father, 

"M. Daly. 

"P.S. — If you do get a chance have a go 
at the administration of Saxon Law in this 
country. It's one of our most intolerable 
grievances. I can supply you with some 
facts. 

" M. D." 

No. 11. — ^Fbom Fathbe Corrioan. 
"My Deab, Son, 

I am glad to rec(^i8e in some 
of the articles which you have forwarded 
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to me the direct result of our studies of 
history. Your style is perhaps a little 
too ornate* — a fault which, however, will 
disappear as you gain experience. I would 
have you, too, avoid personalities. They 
are never dignified, and are always 
dangerous. Altogether, it seems to me 
that your patriotism has the right ring. 
Avoid the society of one of the writers on 
the 8unbu7'st. I mean Phil Gallagher. 
He is a clever man. He is at the same 
time an infidel, and the son of a heretic 
clergyman— the former circumstance being, 
in my opinion, a not unnatural result of 
the latter. Your father is much the same 
as usual, except that he has changed his 
custom from the King's Arms to the The 
Harp that Once. There is a difference 
of opinion regarding his reason for this 
step ; some alleging that he has been 

* Father Corrigan was an excellent priest and a capital 
jndge of the dead languages. As a critic of English stjle^ 
•however, he was rarely reliaUe; and indeed, in that matter 
I never thought of depending on his opinion. 
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asked to settle his score at the Arms, and 
otliers that Mrs. Murphy, of the Harp, has 
found favour in his eyes. However that 
may be, 

" I am, as always, 

" Tour affectionate friend, 

" T. COEBIGAN, P.P." 

No. III. — From Mes. Mubpht. 

"Dbab Master Tolamt, 

" prey excuse the libberty i take 
in ritin this lines, but i feel that it would 
be a comfit to me and i hop that it would 
also be a comfit to you to reseave a lind 
from me. your dear pa master tolamy 
have quite took his custom from the King's 
arumes and brot it here an that sausy 
mr. davin saies that i shud call my house 
the Queen's arrums an put myself painted 
as a sine with short sleaves and low neck, 
but mr. davin will have his jok. i am 
makin up a littel hamper for you alana if 
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you will reseave it an tel me whear to send 
it to. there is too ducks in it an a Turkie 
two. do you ever sea mr. O'Lochlan now 
an miss mary that was an now is mrs. 
O'L ? Aff you shud sea them give them 
any luv, and 

** beleave me 

" respectful servant 
" Jane Mtjephy." 

I have received in my time many flatter- 
ing testimonials accompanied on various 
« occasions by pecuniary tokens of personal 
^regard, but I am not aware that in any of 
these larger and more public evidences of 
good will I have been more genuinely 
affected than by these early, simple, 
unostentatious, and honest tributes from 
the place in which I was born. It 
did not seem to me a circumstance 
of great importance that my father 
had left one public-house for another. It 
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is a habit with gentlemeii of the Iriah 
nation to adopt that plan — which is a 
simple one — as I am given to understand 
that licensed victuallers are unable to 
recover at law the money due for drink 
consumed on the premises — a measure 
which, if I may take the liberty of saying 
so, I consider in the highest degree 
salutaiy. 

Do not imagine that because my literary 
star was in the ascendant, because my 
heart was engaged on behalf of my bleed- 
ing country, and because my best efforts 
were being put forward in the interests of 
a wide-spread patriotic institution, that I 
was at all deaf to the voice of love. Find 
me the Irishman who, amid the cares of 
politics, cannot find leisure to devote to 
the queen of his soul, and I will show you 
a man who is a traitor at heart, a betrayer 
of his trust, and a Uving, breathing slur on 
his country. 
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Ah, Biddy ! my too susceptible heart 
was yours entirely. As I learned the goose 
step, I secretly hoped that it might carry 
me a step further in your afEections ; as I 
shouldered the pike and learned to use 
that primitive and even unwieldy weapon, 
I prayed that I might thereby attack with 
success the citadel of your afEections ; as I 
repeated the Oath which I had taken, I 
vowed that it was not more. binding upon 
me than the secret oath I registered that 
you should be mine. 

Heaven favoured me in my designs, and 
I gained confidence at every interview. 
Now I would have a whispered colloquy 
with my darling at the wings of the 
Shamble Street Theatre. Again I would 
meet her in the apartment sacred to 
Gallagher and Freedom. Ten thousand 
little incidents, each trifling in itself^ 
when taken together and added up, as it 
were, gave an encouraging total, and 
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con-mced me that if I loved I was loved 
again. 

My first confirmatory evidence of this 
flattering circumstance was the discovery 
that my "dear one was jealous. I had met 
Mrs. O'Loughlin, who was now a poor, 
thin, ill-dressed thing. She looked a very 
different object from the gay and sparkling 
flirt who was always in the first flight 
when she followed the Rathgar hounds. 
She had wounded me, and I took this 
opportunity of showing her that an Irish- 
man can resent an injury. I ironically 
congratulated her on her position in 
Society, trusted that her amiable father 
was quite well, begged her without delay 
to forward my kind sympathies to her 
excellent mamma, and in a thousand little 
ways tortured the proud beauty until, with 
usual female malice and cunning, she 
called me a brute and burst into tears. 

My Biddy, however, on hearing of my 
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visit to the miserable apartment of the 
O'Loughlins, affected to be mightily dis- 
pleased, reminded me that I had once 
been in love with Mrs. O'Loughlin-— 
though how she could have discovered the 
fact, unless I told her myself, I am at a loss 
to imagine — and delivered to me a very 
sharp rebuke with a certain pettishness 
which showed me dearly that her heart 
was touched. 

With me, to conceive an idea is to take 
immediate steps for its accomplishment. I 
am no miserable theorist — the history of 
of my life is a history of deeds. Thwef ore, 
when I discovered the state of Miss Mort- 
main's feelings, I determined there and 
then to ask for Miss Mortmain's hand. 
Notwithstanding the great integrity of the 
paternal Mortmain, coupled with the fact 
that he was the paternal Mortmain, I never 
liked the fellow. He was a gloomy, 
affected mummer, and seemed never aiUe 
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to leave the heavy villain behind him when 
he quitted the playhouse. I therefore dis- 
pensed with the ceremony of asking this 
excellent actor and exemplary father for 
the necessary permission to address his 
daughter on the subject next my heart. 

It f eU out in this manner. 

We were walking one afternoon in the 
Phoenix Park, and I having just then 
received the three pounds which accrued 
to me on the sale of Patsy, suggested 
a visit to the Zoological Gardens, the 
admission to which was sixpence each 
person. Sure, when I had the money in 
my pocket, I was never easy until it was 
spent, and I never had the heart to refuse 
myself, or those that I loved, a luxury. 

Having admired the beauties of this 
really unexampled though odoriferous 
collection of birds, beasts, and fishes, and 
having expressed our simple wonder at the 
infinite diversity of Nature, and the mar- 
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vellously repulsive appearance of some of 
her works, we turned into the monkey- 
house. 

Strange waywardness of Fate ! But so 
it was. The voice of love was heard among 
the chattering of monkeys. 

Chained in the corner of one of the 
cages was an ape of singularly ferocious 
appearance. He had an intelligent face, 
but a shifty and malicious eye, and the 
other monkeys in the apartment appeared 
to keep as much out of his way as possible. 
Biddy had a playful fancy, and pointing 
to the beast with her parasol, asked — 

" Isn't he Uke Mr. ? " 

Now, the name which Biddy mentioned 
was that of a Parliamentary leader of the 
people who, thank Heaven, is still living, 
and whose name in this connection I 
cannot mention without running the risk 
of an action for libel. I felt annoyed at 
my darling's flippancy, and said gently-^ 
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" You really should not speak thus of 
one of Ireland's most gifted and chivalrous 
sons." 

She was still gazing at the animal, the 
face of which, I am bound to admit, did 
bear a considerable resemblance to that of 
Mr. . She said softly — 

" You haven't the right to reprove." 

I seized her gently by the wrist. 

" Give me that right ! " I exclaimed, 
passionately. 

She withdrew her eyes from those of 
the monkey, and gazing into mine, said 
in a voice that went through my whole 
nature — 

" Yes, Ptolemy." 

Heaven be praised — she was mine. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A YIGEBEGAL BALL. 



Swiftly speed the days when Love directs 
the course of Life. My Biddy, I knew, 
was devoted to me, and our frequent con- 
verse was of the most sentimental and 
elevating kind. Several authors of note — 
particularly philosophers of the neighbour- 
ing states of France and Germany — have 
been pleased to record, with sickening 
minuteness, the course of courtship. To 
my mind there is in any such analysis evi- 
denced a want of delicacy which, I trust, 
can never be truthfully charged to an 
Irishman. 

It had severely tried my fortitude to be 
obliged to ask Jo Ritchie — ^f or hereafter I 
shall drop the theatrical name of my dear 
one's parent — for the hand of his daughter. 
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I felt all along that he would make a great 
favour of it, though I am bound to 
say that I think any mere play-acting 
people should have considered themselves 
honoured by an alliance with the Dalys of 
Castle Beg. After much tragic monologue, 
accompanied by a villanous movement of 
the black eyebrows, he granted his per- 
mission, and accorded a stage blessing in 
his best high-comedy style. 

If it was a difficult matter to converse 
with Mr. Ritchie on this tender subject, 
what shall I say about my feelings when I 
contemplated the necessity of apprising 
my own father of my approaching nuptials ? 
None but those who have observed it can 
have any approximate notion of the Pride 
of an Irish gentleman of long and distin- 
guished lineage. My father could boast of 
his ancestry with the best, and I felt that, 
had he heard of my engagement with 
Biddy, he would have indulged in a whole 
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volume of abuse about " barn strollers," 
"** mummers/* " vagabonds by Act of Par- 
liament,'* using, perhaps, even more oppro- 
brious epithets ; for when my revered 
parent gave his mind to it, there wasn't a 
fish-fag from Irishtown to Bmingsgate 
that could get the better of him at invec- 
tive. 

Providence interfered, not for the first 
time in my career, in a most remarkable 
manner, and it happened that it should fall 
to the lot of the son to upbraid the father 
for matrimonial indiscretion, and not for 
the father to take the son to task. The 
most inconvenient circumstance connected 
with a secret association is that you may 
become the sworn brother of some indivi- 
duals for whom you entertain the greatest 
loathing or contempt. And if your most 
loathed acquaintance be an accepted mem- 
ber, you must find him a shilling if he is 
;absolutely in need of it. I need not say 
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that my feeling with regard to the chief of 
the Shamble Street fiddlers was not of the 
warmest kind. He always had a sneering 
way with him which I utterly detested, as- 
I was myself of an open and ingenuous 
nature. He belonged to one of the 
narrowest heretical sects, and he had been 
preferred to me by a young lady with 
whom at one time I fancied I was in love. 
Than this last what more potent motive 
for dislike could be adduced ? As mem- 
bers of the Organisation, however, we were 
solemnly bound to each other. His life 
was in my hand. My life was in his^ 
While we were thus forced by compact 
into a condition of Brotherhood, we found 
naany little ways of making ourselves dis- 
agreeable the one to the other. His bitter- 
Presbyterian humour, which was of a 
" pawky " kind, was often exercised 
against me, for he never quite forgave 
the sarcastic things I bad said to his poor 
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"wife ; while I on my side, you may rest 
assured, retorted with a force which it was 
not it the power of the atribilious fiddler 
to command. 

Some time after I had been accepted by 
my Biddy, and had received the consent of 
her tragic father, I encountered O'Loughlin 
in that most magnificent of European 
thoroughfares, Sackville Street. His eyes 
twinkled with something more than ordi- 
nary malice. He shook my hand with 
unnecessary warmth, and exclaimed with 
exaggerated fervour — 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Daly — ^I con- 
gratulate you.*' 

As the insincere little creature had 
already congratulated me with undoubted 
irony on my approaching alHance with 
Miss Ritchie, I asked, with proper noi^ 

" Congratulate me ? On what, pray ? ** 
You must surely have heard of the 
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latest honour done to your already distin- 
guished family ? " 

" If I had heard, I should certainly not 
have asked you for information,'' I re- 
torted, warmly. 

" Ah, quite true,'* he went on deliber- 
ately. " Of course not. And yet one 
would have thought that your estimable 
parent would have taken you into his 
earliest confidence.*' 

" What of my father, sir ?" I asked, with 
some impatience. 

" He is about to be married." 

I was fairly staggered. 

" Married ! " I exclaimed. " And ' to 
whom ? '* 

" To a lady of great personal charms, of 
highly respectable origin, and of by no 
means contemptible fortune. She is an old 
friend of my own, and, therefore, I feel 
justified in saying that her generosity is as 
great as her fortune, and greater even than 
her pedigree." 
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" Tou are trifling with me," I said, 
severely. " May I ask you again who the 

old id , I mean, what is the name of 

the lady to whom my father has become 
engaged ? " 

" Well, perhaps I was a little romantic 
when I described her as a * lady,' but she 
is a most worthy woman, and, I have no 
doubt, will prove herself not only an excel- 
lent helpmeet for Mr. Daly, but an indul- 
gent mother to you. Your father is about 
to wed the amiable Mrs. Murphy, of The 
Harp that Once.'* 

Having fixed this little barb, Mr. 
O'Loughlin walked off, under the impression 
that he had performed a very good morn- 
ing's work, and left me staring blindly at 
the old woman who sells walking-sticks at 
the base of the Post Office pillars. 

Merciful powers ! if my sainted mother 
from her abode in bliss could only hear of 
this terrible disaster ! Fancy one of the 
Blakes of Auchnadoolan being succeeded 
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l)y the buxom tapstress of a disreputable 
inn ! The thought was maddening. There 
was, nevertheless, one grain of consolation 
in the news. I was now in a condition to 
command my father's approval of mj own 
matrimonial intentions, for it would have 
wounded me deeply to have taken any 
important step without his blessing. I 
wrote the old man a very severe reproof^ 
enclosing in it the letter which Mrs. 
Murphy had sent me just as an evidence 
of her orthographical eccentricities. Im- 
agine having a mother who wrote to me as 
" Tolamy," and spoke of her missive as 
"a few linds.'* My father felt deeply 
humiliated, judging by the insulting tone 
of his reply. In answer to the intimation 
regarding my own matrimonial project, he 
told me that I might marry the devil if I 
liked, and that whoever did have the mis- 
fortune to wed me would have a conceited 
ingrate for a husband. The author of my 
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being felt that lie was in the wrong, and took 
refuge, like all cowardly persons, under a 
<5loud of vulgar abuse. I solemnly declare 
at this moment that neither then did I bear 
the poor man any malice nor do I now. 

While I was thus engaged in prosecuting 
my own love affair, and in criticising my 
parent in the prosecution of his, I was not 
indifferent to the cares of my country and 
the claims of the Cause. I had now become 
d recognised member of the staff of the 
Sunburst^ in the columns of which I 
wielded a fluent pen in the interests of 
Truth, Justice, and Religion, and against 
the tyrannical sway of the shameless Saxon. 
My verses also were frequently admitted 
to that corner which had been, I may say^ 
sanctified by the Hibernian Sappho. Nor 
was I satisfied, for my poetical effusions 
with the circulation afforded by the 8wn^ 
burst. I am almost ashamed to repeat 
that oft-quoted and misquoted line of 
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Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, in which he 
says, " If a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who* 
should make the laws of a nation/' I had 
always felt the force of this sage observa- 
tion, and saw that in no way was political 
sentiment more easily stimulated than by 
stirring ballads hawked and chaunted in 
the streets. Many and many a time have 
I devoted a quarter of an hour to turning 
off a street ballad which, when afterwards^ 
sung to the people, has produced the most 
spontaneous effect. I must confess that 
the pecuniary reward of these productions 
was by no means great. But the glory of 
the thing, and the proud consciousness of 
one's power — these were surely worth the 
living for, and to be valued above the mere 
dross for which Court poets sell their 
wares. Often and often have I joined a 
crowd that stood round a blind and ragged 
beggar howling my compositions, and 
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many and many a time have I seen the 
tears roll down the cheeks of stalwart men 
as they listened to the words. 

It may not be uninteresting — and I 
trust those who consider it egotistical to 
bear in mind that without the constant 
presence of the Ego there can be no such 
thing as autobiography — it may not be un- 
interesting, I say, to reproduce in this 
place one of my songs, which I have reason 
to believe produced a considerable effect 
upon the public mind in Dublin at this 
period : — 

THE PIKE. 
An Excellent New Ballad. 
Br P. D. 

I. 

What*B the weapon of Erin's defenders, 
The terror of Saxon pretenders, 
To plough down the foe 
As they stand in a row ? 
Tell me what is it like ? 

Arrah, Mike, 

It*s the pike — 
The Avengers* fell weapon the pike. 

VOL. II. L 
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11. 

No man with contempt has e'er spoke of it. 
From Shilleleagh*s wild wood came the oak of it. 
Snre its iron head rings 
As the patriot springs 
His oppressor to strike. 

Mnsha, Mike, 

It's the pike — 
Old Erin*s great weapon — the pike 

III. 

tJneonth bnt nnerring in aim it is ; ' 
Ferocitj read in its name it is ; 
It beats down the sword 
Of the oonqnering horde, 
Be it Saxon or Sikh. 
Arrah, Mike, 
Is's the pike ; 
Then whirroo for onr Canse and — ^the pike. 

The candid reader will no doubt admit 
that the above was a cheap halfpenny 
worth — for at that humble price the work 
was vended. But even the candid reader, 
unless he had been like myself "in the 
heart of it," will have no idea of the effect 
of this and of similar productions on the 
national mind. 

Poor Gallagher used to read the com- 
positions over and chuckle with delight as 
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from which I have wandered, not alto- 
gether without premeditation, but certainly 
without calculating upon the length of my 
digression. 

The pernicious Court feeling which actu* 
ates the mind of those in oflBcial position 
is nowhere more disastrously illustrated 
than in the Castle at Dublin. The hacks 
at the Castle, representing as they do an 
alien race, adopt all the swagger of the 
political swashbuckler tempered with little 
of the dignity of- the successful placeman. 
This indifference to the feeling of the ab- 
origines amounts to brutality, and it would 
seem as though the foreign upstarts were 
determined to be revenged upon a subject 
people for the insults which, in their capa- 
city as hired flunkeys, they probably re- 
ceived from their more fortunate superiors- 
at the Court of St. James's. 

The entire Viceregal establishment is^ 
simply a pretence. The members of the- 
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«o-called Viceregal party are playing at 
being a Court. Adopting the histrionic 
ethics of the nursery, they say one unto 
another, "Let us pretend that we are 
kings and queens and personages." The 
Dublin shopkeepers, being themselves 
smaller flunkeys, admire the pageants and 
applaud the institution. The show, indeed, 
means annual shekels of silver to these as- 
tute merchants — and why should they not 
regard that side of their bread upon which 
the butter is ? But the great bulk of the 
people — ^the poor uncomplaining, down- 
trodden Celtic serfs — they behold the 
iniquity of the thing, and their prayers go 
always towards Heaven, and their pence 
towards the organisations of the patriots, 
in the hope that one day vengeance will 
dawn. 

If the constitution and character of the 
Viceregal Court be as I describe them to 
be, is it wonderful that Press tickets for 
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the Castle entertainments were invariably 
refused to the staff of the Sunburst 9 By 
no means. As soon would Belshazzar have 
sent for a reporter from that gifted band 
to make known the details of his now cele- 
brated banquet. Had one of the young^ 
political lions that gathered strength in 
the Gallagher den been present at the 
historical feast in question, there would, I 
opine, have been no necessity for that 
writing on the wall. I remember once 
arguing the point with an ill-informed 
Enghshman — and, on Irish affairs par- 
ticularly, what Englishman is even moder- 
ately well-informed ? — who coolly confided 
to me that the Sunburst people were ex- 
cluded from the Castle entertainments for 
two reasons — first, because they were not 
presentable persons ; and, second, because 
they would most assuredly return reviling 
for hospitality when they went back to the 
office of their wretched paper. I took no 
notice of the silly sneer. I met his state-^ 
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ment with the triumphant rejoinder, " I 
have attended a Viceregal Ball.^' 

In the memory of most men living will 
bathe fact that the Baron Schimpelminden- 
mann married a relative of H — r M — st 
Gr — c — s M — 3 — ty the Q — n, and that it 
was thought that this union would greatly 
simplify, if it did not entirely remove, 
certain European complications of a start- 
ling character. Among other places chosen 
by this Teutonic Baron for the spending of 
his honeymoon was Ireland. The Baron 
was supposed to have a pretty wit, and in- 
deed it was announced in the Morning Post 
of London that his object in coming to 
visit our shores was in order that he might 
write a funny book about our manners 
and customs. This paragraph was re- 
printed in the Sunburst^ and created, as 
may easily be imagined, a great deal of 
indignation among the leaders of national 
opinion. 

Need I say that when this ridiculous 
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Teuton arrived amongst us with his 
exalted bride the Castle folks were down 
on their knees in a moment, and in the 
most muddy places, seemingly fof the 
purpose of affording the Baron the material 
fol* comic copy which he desired, but really 
because they were snobs, and must act in 
accordance with their low and uncontroll- 
able instincts. The cur always licks the 
hand of the man who feeds him. Among 
other entertainments got up for the edifi- 
cation of the noble pair was a fancy dress 
ball on a scale of unexampled splendour. 
Notabilities from England were invited to 
swell the throng, and no Dublin shopkeeper 
— except the Lord Mayor — who was not a 
baronet was considered eligible for invita- 
tion. Gallagher, as usual, applied for 
tickets. Gallagher, as usual, was refused. 
And yet the Sunburst was represented at 
that ball, and was represented by me. 
'' Alone I did it." 
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How ? How did the dynamite get into 
iihe Winter Palace of the Czar ? Organisa- 
tions of any political moment hav6 
established their branches everywhere, and 
their doctrines permeate all classes of 
society. It happened that some of the 
members of the Tandy Street conspiracy 
were in the pay of the Castle as servants. 
Nay, further, the very individual, 
O'Donoghue, whose duty it was to hire 
extra attendants on special occasions, was 
one of our leading men. Gallagher had 
determined to have a report. Gallagher 
had hit upon a plan of having that report. 
I was to be hired by O'Donoghue. I was to 
he put into livery. I was to give a graphic 
account of that which I saw. 

Speaking without reserve of any sort, 
I must admit that the plan, however 
feasible, did not commend itself to me. 
There was something extremely repugnant 
to me in the idea of plush. Gallagher, 
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however, informed me, with some asperity,. 
that the flunkeys in plush would be the 
most honest fellows present, and that those 
who objected to small sacrifices would not 
be likely to incur great ones. The last ob- 
servation I could not but regard as con- 
structive menace. If I respected my 
chief I also feared him, and, therefore, 
accorded a seemingly cheerful assent. 

I remember the afternoon of the Wed- 
nesday upon which the experiment was to 
be made. There was a tear in my eye as 
I kissed Biddy, for I had confessed to her 
that the spirit of a Daly did not contem- 
plate with anything like composure the dis- 
graceful disguise which I was about to 
assume, and the menial role which had 
been thrust upon me. O'Donoghue was 
waiting in what, having little knowledge 
of the language of the servants' ball, T 
may call the tiring-room, and being as 
quick-witted a young fellow as any in the 
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country, I very easily mastered my duties ^ 
which consisted chiefly of standing with 
other gentlemen in plush on the landing 
outside the supper-room. 

St. Patrick's Hall in the Castle is a 
noble apartment, and on no former occa- 
sion did it receive a more distinguished 
company. I know not what the poor 
creatures who performed the duties which 
I pretended to fulfil thought about the 
matter, but to my more-informed mind in- 
stinctively occurred Byron's line — 

The laiops shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

In the various fancy dresses it was difficult 
for one so unaccustomed as myself to 
public life to detect the difEerent guests. 
Fitzaltamont, the flunkey who stood next 
to me, I found full of information. Before 
he had spoken haK-a-dozen sentences he 
had pointed out to me half-a-dozen celebri- 
ties. I had the inestimable satisfaction of 
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seeing a duke in a doublet, a marquis 
rigged out like a clown, the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland figuring as Charles II., and 
various other potentates masquerading 
like so many of the poor and underpaid 
mummers of Shamble Street Theatre. 

This Fitzaltamont not only showed me 
the dignitaries, but also pointed out a 
small withdrawing room, in which were 
deposited the half -empty bottles that had 
been taken from the banqueting-hall ; with 
these he and I made very free, and, indeed, 
for a mere serving- fellow as he was, I 
found him very well educated and obliging. 
I was a good judge of whisky — and am to 
the present day — but I knew very little 
about wine, and the sparkling stuff took 
effect on me. I began to forget myself. 
That is to say, I began to remember my- 
self, and to forget the part I was playing. 
The more I drank, the more I felt the in- 
dignity to which I had subjected myself in 
donning the plush. 
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Presently, after a more than ordinarily 
copious draught, a brilliant idea occurred 
to me. I was playing a part. Like 
all the distinguished persons who were 
now dancing like mad in St. Patrick's 
Hall, I also was in fancy dress. I would 
slip off presently and join the other cele- 
brities. The idea was a brilliant one, but 
it required a little more artificial courage. 
I drained the heel-taps of half-a-dozen 
bottles. The effect was marvellous. All 
the pride of the Dalys struggled within 
me. A flunkey's uniform was as good a 
fancy dress as any other for a Castle Ball. 
I staggered — yes, I must confess it, 1 stag- 
gered — towards the entrance to the hall. 

The sight that met my astonished gaze 
fairly caused my brain to reel. Colour, 
light, motion, the intoxicating strains of 
the band, the still more pleasant music of 
human voices — it was a brave show. I 
gasped and almost fainted. 

" Courage, Ptolemy," I whispered to 
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myself, and with a splendid effort pulled 
myself together, though I was conscious 
that my eyes blinked, my body swayed, 
and my knees struck together. 

Fitzaltamont had pointed out the Bs^ron 
to me, and when I caught sight of that 
flaxen-haired blue-eyed impostor, my blood 
boiled. With a fixed purpose I strode up 
to him. I pushed through the gaudy 
crowd of sycophants that surrounded him. 
I stood face to face before him, and folding 
my arms, I said sternly — 

" You infernal old German pensioner on 
British bounty, you're going to write a 
book, are you ? You're going to caricature 
the Irish, are you — old saurkraut— pickel- 
herring — faugh I " 

The poor man had only time to mutter 
in affright— 

" Gott in himmel, wot 'ave I do ?" when 
a gentleman of fierce military aspect, ap- 
propriately attired as Friar Tuck, rushed 
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tip between us. I recognised him at once. 
It was Major O'Connor. 

** Ah, Major 1 " said I, sarcastically, 
^' I've just left your son-in-law the fiddler. 
Your daughter is " — 

I could say no more. 

" Take this drunken brute away/' he 
said, seizing me, and handing me over to 
the tender mercies of Pitzaltamont and his 
brethren of the plush. The excitement 
had been too much for me. I swooned. 
When I came to myself I was safe in 

The donjon keep 
Of Bridewell's gloomy monnd. 



CHAPTER X. 



IN THE DOCK. 



An Irish Parliamentary patriot once pub- 
lished a book entitled " Speeches in the 
Dock." That national and stimulating 
compilation contains orations by his own 
brother, who also is — or rather was— an 
Irish patriot, sitting in Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and of other * worthies who have 
entered the prison cell for their country's 
benefit. In that volume there is, I 
regret to say, no record whatever of my 
incarceration, or of the almost superhuman 
efforts put forth for my defence. This 
circumstance — suflSciently galling to one 
■who has suffered as much for the cause of 
Ireland as I have — ^is attributable to a mis- 
taken view of my character, founded upon 
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facts to bo hereinafter set forth. And al- 
though I have not yet sought a seat in the 
British House of Commons, I do not hesi- 
tate to tell the compilers of the work 
in question most emphatically that, in 
omitting my name from their " Speeches 
in the Dock/' they have done a great in- 
justice to me and an infinite wrong to my 
countrymen, who ought to be informed of 
the sufferings of all patriots. It may be 
that jealousy has something to do with the 
absence of my biography. In any case, I 
shall take care in this place to atone for 
the ignorance or enmity of others by teU- 
ing the story myself. 

No Irishman can be said to have grad- 
uated as a patriot until he has been in jail 
for his opinions. It is in Bridewell that 
we receive the Hall Mark which guarantees 
the genuineness of our sentiments. Alas ! 
they are not the only marks received in the 
foul dungeons of the brutal Saxon ! You 
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may be' very certain, therefore, that instead 
of bemoaning my fate I rejoiced greatly to 
find myself under lock and key. Even 
Gallagher, who latterly had developed an 
unpleasant vein of cynicism, must now ao-r 
knowledge my status. 

When I came to myself in the morning 
I was for the first moment shocked at a 
position which I then considered humiliat- 
ing. Keflection, however, reassured me, 
and I could have borne the degradation, 
the confinement, the cold, the hunger, the 
dirt, ten times over for the sake of poor 
old Ireland. 

Not that I had much time for reflection. 
A key turned in the iron door. It was 
flung open. A policeman, grinning like a 
baboon irom ear to ear, said — 

" Now dhin, Misther Flunkey, p'raps 
ye'd be plased to stip up and see the mag- 
isthrate. No doubt he'll have yer fare ped 
back to London." 
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I gazed upon my plush, my silk stock* 
ings, the heavy gold lace on my coat, but I 
nevertheless replied with characteristic 
hauteur — 

« I am no cockney, sir, but an Irishman, 
l)red and bom." 

" Faith, ye'd betther not till the magis- 
thrate so, or it's six months he'll be givin' 
ye for perjury." 

" It's true." 

" Go an wid ye." 

There was no use arguing with the 
worthy officer, who evidently looked upon 
me as a Saxon importation, and regarded 
me, therefore, with the supremest con^ 
tempt. His insulting badinage soon came 
to an end ; another of the brethren in blue 
arrived at the cell door, and informed me, 
much to my relief, that a solicitor had 
been engaged for my defence, and would 
be permitted to see me in my dungeon. At 
the same time he handed me a card, whick 
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I stiU retain, and of which the subjoined 
is a copy — 

Me. John Beay, 

Solicitor. 
25, Oonnaught Street. 

Mr. Bray I knew very well by name* 
He had a great but peculiar reputation in 
Ireland. He devoted his extensive talents^ 
to no particular party, but was equally 
ready to assist distressed politicians^ 
whether their colours were orange or 
green. He was a sound lawyer, but loved 
talking for the sake of talking, and had 
thereby much injured his professional pros- 
pects ; for if there was a seat vacant on 
the Town Council, or any local board, John 
invariably contested it, for the mere op- 
portunity of delivering orations in which 
his enemies, or the members of the Govern- 
ment of the day, or the Opposition, or 
whatever at that particular moment had 
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incurred his wrath, were held up to public 
ridicule and contempt. 

In personal appearance he was a tall 
man, with a mass of curly black hair. His 
eye was restless, and had at times a wild- 
ness which gave cheerful hope of ultimate 
insanity. He greeted me most cordially, 
and proceeded to put me in possession of 
one or two facts of which till then I was 
ignorant. The first fact was that I had 
been accompanied to the station by Mr. 
O'Donoghue of the Castle, and that my 
name had been entered on the charge- 
sheet as John Smith of London. The 
second fact was that the Organisation 
had appointed Mr. Bray to defend me to 
the utmost of his ability. 

" What will they do to me ? " I asked, 
for, while sensible of the glory and honour 
of being incarcerated for the sake of my 
native land, I could not calmly contem- 
plate a lengthened term of imprisonment 
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with hard labour and in the company of 
common malefactors. Labour, whether 
hard or soft, I always had the greatest 
aversion to, and although I have oc* 
casionally entertained men who have turned 
out to be arrant blackguards, my taste was 
always for the society of the better sort of 
people. 

The answer to this question astounded 
me. 

My arrest was bad enough, but it wa& 
teiply compensated for by the glory of the 
thing. But the cowardly ruffians attempted 
to rob it of all its patriotic significance, 
and I was only charged with having been 
drunk and disorderly. I thought it would 
have been treason*-felony at the very least. 
I told my solicitor as much. 

"Never mind, my boy," he replied; 
"leave it to me. If I don't raise it into 
a cause celebre^ may I never earn another 
six and eightpence." 
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"But how," I gasped, "with such a 
vulgar charge ? " 

** Easily enough. First, TU get a 
remand/' 

" Yes ? " 

"Then Til instruct Mr. Butler, and 
we'll have the Lord Lieutenant and Baron 
Schimpelmindemann and all the other 
swells to depose to the circumstance." 

"What good will that do me?" I 
inquired. 

" Devil a bit in the world," he answered, 
**but it will give the greatest cross- 
examiner in Europe an opportunity of 
turning the Castle people inside out." 

" How can counsel cross-examine his own 
witnesses ? " I asked — for as yet I was un- 
versed in the wonderful ways of the Bar. 

** Easy as possible— to Butler, at least. 
He'll go at it con amove. It will be some- 
thing more than a case of drunkenness 
before Ws done with it." 
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This announcement was, to say the least 
of it, hopeful. And when the pfrinning 
policeman returned to say that the learned 
magistrate would be glad to see me, I am 
sure that he was surprised to notice how 
changed was the expression of my coun- 
tenance. I stepped lightly with him and 
speedily found myself in the dock bowing 
with characteristic grace to the old scoun- 
drel who was supposed to administer jus- 
tice on the bench. This bloodthirsty 
minion would have then and there con- 
signed me to a felon's doom for seven days 
in the most off-hand manner. But Mr. 
Bray was not going to submit to any sum- 
mary jurisdiction of that sort. 

" In this case, your worship," said Mr. 
Bray, " I ask for a remand." 

Affecting the utmost surprise, the magis- 
trate asked in an insulting tone — 

" On what grounds, sir ? " 

" On these grounds, sir," replied Bray^ 
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in no way abashed by the official imperti- 
nence of the presiding genius. " You have 
had called, as witnesses to the fact of my 
unfortunate client's intoxication, a police- 
man and a serving-man — estimable persons, 
no doubt, in their way. These worthy 
people were not present, however, when 
the conduct of my client became objection- 
able to certain of the grandees of the 
Viceregal ball. In order that I may prove 
iihat the misjudged gentleman in the dock 
was suffering not from the complaint which 
he has been charged with here to-day, but 
from great political excitement — " 

" Why, the fellow's half drunk now," 
interrupted the insulting monster on the 
bench. 

Fortunately there were very few persons 

in court, my case being included in those 

unimportant actions at law technically 

known as " Night Charges." When I 

looked at my menial attire — my abomin- 
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able plush, my contemptible hose, and 
my bedizened coat — I felt that it would be* 
useless to give to the judicial insulter the 
retort which he so richly deserved. Mr. 
Bray, however, was not so severely handi- 
capped. Taking but little notice of the 
magistrate's gratuitous irrelevancy, he pro- 
ceeded calmly — 

" I was about to observe, when your 
worship was good enough to give an ex 
cathedra opinion as to the condition of my 
client, that in order to prove the cause, of 
his agitation at the ball I shall have to call 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Baron 
Schimpelmindenmann, and a Major 
O'Connor, about whose connection with 
my client there is a romantic story. Tour 
worship will admit that the opinion of 
these noblemen and gentlemen may be as 
worthy of consideration as even your own." 

" Do you mean seriously to tell me that 
you are going to make a political case out 
of the escapade of a drunken footman ? " 
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C( 



I mean seriously to tell your worship 
that it is my intention to subpoena the 
individuals I have mentioned, and that Mr. 
Butler will be retained for the defence/* 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders 
and heaved a deep sigh. He knew that 
Butler was a dreadfully long-winded advo- 
cate. 

" Hark ye, Mr. Bray," he said. 

Mr. Bray bowed solemnly. 

The magistrate went on — 

" If I deal with this case now, I will give 
the culprit three days ; if I remand, I will 
make the remand for this day week. Sa 
that you are only encouraging the foolish 
young man to have his punishment 
doubled." 

I must say that this alternative seemed 
(perfectly clear, and I expected that my 
solicitor would accept the milder sentence 
without more ado. Three days would soon 
be over. But Mr. Bray at that moment 
was more determined to protect my politi-^ 
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cal virtue than I was myself. I was a 
mere automaton in his hands, and he 
would make me pose as a martyr. 

" Of course your worship will accept 
bail ? " 

" Of course I'll do nothing of the kind," 
was the cruel retort. "The police have 
been idiotic enough to have tendered in- 
sufficient evidence as to the transactions 
at the ball, and I suppose that I must 
accede to your appeal for a remand. But 
I tell you at the same time that the pro- 
ceeding is entirely discreditable to a legal 
gentleman of some standing." 

Mr. Bray bowed again, as though he 
had been paid some most extravagant 
compliment, and replied— 

" Your worship's very flattering opinion 
I shall cherish till my dying day. On 
this day week your worship will have the 
opportunity of complimenting a legal gen- 
tleman of even greater standing." 
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The learned magistrate hated Butler 
like poison, and accordingly glared at my 
solicitor when he indulged in the covert 
threat. He, however, took no further 
notice of it than by saying, as he wrote in 
a book — 

" Remanded till this day week." 

"If your worship pleases," said Mr. 
Bray. 

" Call the next case," said his worship. 

The grinning policeman, who appeared 
to r^ard this most serious episode in my 
Hfe as an exceedingly well-timed joke, 
touched me playfully on the shoulder, aud 
in a few moments I was immured iu my 
loathsome dungeon. 

I wiU spare the r&ider the details of my 
iucaroeration. I believe that I should 
have died bad it not been for two sustain. 
ing circumstances. First of all I felt that 
I was suffering in the interests of a sacred 
eanse and a subject people. Wiih a UK^re 
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passioBate affection than the Bight Hon- 
ourable Mr. Gladstone evinces for the 
Unredeemed Italians do I love thee, (> 
Ireland, land gf my ancestors I In the 
second place, my heart was constantly 
going out towards my Biddy, who I felt 
would rejoice in my manly endurance of 
persecution, and sympathise with my un- 
merited sufferings. 

During the progress of this seemingly 
interminable week I was permitted to have 
a daily interview with Mr. Bray, who 
kindly informed me what was going 
on in the outer world. The subpoe- 
nas were issued, and were all served, 
save the Baron's, who discreetly took ship 
for England, from whence he no doubt 
speedily crossed to the land of saurkraut, 
for I warrant me he had no wish again to 
encounter the sharp current of my sarcasm. 
Besides the legal measure for my defence, 
Gallagher had taken up the cudgels on m j 
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T)elialf, and the Sunburst had given the story 
of my adventure to an admiring world. I 
wonder how the magistrate felt when he 
read that the drunken flunkey John Smith 
of London was none other than Ptolemy 
Daly of Castle Beg, the rising young 
writer of the leading national paper* I 
wonder what the Lord Lieutenant thought 
when he learned for the first time that a 
representative of the Sunburst had been 
present at the balL I wonder what all 
the bejewelled dames said when they dia- 
covered that they might possibly be made 
the victims of my scathing irony. 

When Mr. Bray had informed me of this 
action on the part of Gallagher^ I gaily 
quoted the lines from Bums : — 



The leadiDess and the 
of tlie qootalion canted US both to 
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with merriment, and occasioned Mr. Bray^ 
to observe that he had never met with any- 
one possessing such an extended acquaint- 
ance with the poets — ^a compliment which 
will not appear very extravagant to those 
who have the honour of my acquaintance. 

Wearily wore the days along. My ex- 
citement prevented my even indulging in 
the relief of poetical composition. My 
" Jail Lyrics," which are so well known to* 
the cultivated and refined, were not com- 
posed at this period, but some years later. 
At last, however, the eve of the trial 
arrived. I had a final interview with the 
ever attentive Mr. Bray, and retired to my 
rough bed to sleep and to dream of the 
morrow. 

The important day at last dawned. I 
was awake with the lark — or perhaps 
before him. For the devilish ingenuity of 
my captors had so walled me in that it was 
impossible to ascertain by sight or sound 
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whether I or the feathered songster was 
the first to leave the nest. I prepared 
half-a-dozen little speeches which I thought 
might be useful under half-a-dozen possible 
circumstances. I prepared a dozen re- 
partees to be fired off in the case of a dozen 
supposititious insults. None of these efforts 
was eventually brought into requisition — 
a misfortune which I observe frequently 
occurs to the carefully prepared im- 
promptu. My part in the drama about to 
be enacted was not to be what my darling 
Biddy would, in professional parlance, 
have called a " speaking part." 

As the pubUc appear to take an interest 
in the most trivial incidents connected with 
the jail life of distinguished criminals, I 
may mention that though my matutinal 
meal was frugal I partook heartily of it. 
It consisted of bread and water. It is 
wonderful with what relish a man will dis- 
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pose of bread and water when lie ioM 
nothing else given him. 

The moments sped on. The tinae 
arrived. The policeman with the per- 
petual smile appeared at the wicket, opened 
the door, and said with grim humour — 

" The gallows is ready, alana I '* 

I shuddered, although I knew his words 
were meaningless, for one day they might 
become awful truths. 

" Be jabers, it's yerself s the lucky man 
to be difinded by the great counsellor him- 
self. Although to be sure it^s quite right 
that a Butler should stand up for a foot- 
man." 

"Silence, sir," I replied with extreme 
hauteur, "I am no footman. You are 
mine. Perform your menial duty. Con- 
duct me to court." 

Even under these exceedingly solenm 
circumstances, I could not restrain the 
play of my fancy or check the youthful 
hilarity which was born with me. 
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When I was thrust into the dock a Teiy 
different sight was presented to that which 
I had seen on the former occasion of iny 
yisit. The court was crowded in erery 
part, and in glancing rapidly round my 
'Cyes fell upon those of Biddj, who 00k 
proud and happy to observe mj defmat 
demeanour. She was galkntlj sapporied 
by Gallagher, my best of friends, who was 
gazing with an expression of lofty eon* 
tempt upon the magistrate, the clerk, tbe 

* 

policeman, and the other representatirea of 
tyranny. On the bench beside the 
trate who was to decide my filter in 
power it lay to send me to the foul depths 
of a dungeon or to restore ae to S^i-^ 
and Society at large — ^was aeated the IjcmA 
liientenant. His Ezedfeogr had 
to accept serrice of the •■^yifnaj^ 
peared yoluntarily to 
of the case. His 
gaye the trial an 
terest I caogfat m^ 
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O'Connor, who was seated in what 
is known as the well, and who seemed 
but ill at ease. The great round and 
perennially flushed face of Mr. Butler, the 
people's advocate, beamed above a mass of 
papers, while beside him sat a thoughtful- 
looking but weazened little man. This 
gentleman, I speedily ascertained, had been 
retained by the police to prosecute when 
it had been found out that the celebrated 
Mr. Butler had been retained to defend 
me. 

Unscrupulous, and even demoniacal, in 
their proceedings, my persecutors had re- 
fused to send to O'Donoghue for my own 
clothes. I was obliged to appear before a 
large contingent of my compatriots arrayed 
in the ludicrous garb of a Court flunkey. 
Although the trenchant articles in the^ 
Sunburst might have prepared my country- 
men for the change in my personal appear- 
ance, they were unable to resist the 
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•comicality of the thing. I have endured 
much for Ireland, but never so much as 
when my appearance in the dock caused an 
outburst of laughter, which lasted for 
several seconds, and which was not re- 
strained by the Court. The inhuman 
magistrate, indeed, laughed as heartily as 
the merest boor present. 

I would have the English reader under- 
stand that in this demonstration there was 
nothing that was intended to be offensive 
to me personally. On the contrary, I was 
regarded by these people with an affection 
and a gratitude rarely withheld in the case 
of patriots. But the Irish mind is abnor- 
mally alert, and can never withstand the 
magic of a ludicrous incident. Had I been 
in a position to address the mob, their 
laughter, notwithstanding my plush, would 
immediately have turned to tears. 

In the face of the potentates and powers 
arrayed against me, in spite of the humilia- 
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ting and despicable offence laid at mj 
door, notwithstanding the unpremeditated 
eachinnation of my untutored friends in 
the body of the Court, I felt in no way 
depressed. One reflection sustained me- 
One memory gave me heart. To those 
who are eager for the narration of coinci* 
dences it will be pleasant to observe that 
I,, who had received supernatural instruc- 
tions from Robert Emmett, was now stand- 
ing in the very dock from which Robert 
Emmett was taken to the scaffold of 
Kilmainham. This thought inspired me^ 
and I felt, as I leant on the shining timber 
of the dock, that the spirit of the departed 
patriot was with me. I would that his 
mantle had at the same time fallen upon 
me. It would haply have covered the gor- 
geous but disgraceful livery in which I was 
arrayed. 

Silence was at last called, and the 
weazened little man arose and made aotn^ 
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Tery spiteful and disparaging remarks, the 
general tenor of them being that this was 
simply a case of a drunken newspaper re- 
porter, which for some reason best known 
to his learned friend — thereby meaning 
the great Butler — had been magnified into 
something very different. He was quite 
sure he need not detain his worship with 
any new statements of fact. He under- 
stood that his worship had, at the previous 
hearing, received the evidence of the police. 
To that evidence he proposed to add 
nothing. He might, however, express a 
regret that an issue so contemptible should 
have led to so alarming a waste of time, 
and (looking at Mr. Butler) — ^if he might 
say so— of talent. 

When Mr. Butler rose to address the 

pompous nincompoop sitting in the seat of 

judgment, he contrived to put a very 

different construction on the affair. A.c- 

. cording to that gifted man I was not a 
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private individual at all. I was a public 
character, followed by private malice. I 
was a member of that most glorious, in- 
dependent, and unpurchasable institution, 
the Press of Ireland. I had been deputed, 
as a public character, to describe the 
Viceregal orgies — ^(here the Lord Lieu- 
tenant looked at the magistrate and smiled) 
— to which I had been refused admission. 
Here my identity had been discovered by 
a county magnate, for whose daughter's 
hand I had proposed. This gentleman had 
put a quarrel upon me. To avoid scandal 
I was collared and conveyed to the cells. 
In a few well-chosen sentences he put these 
salient points, reserving his chief observa- 
tions until he had called his witnesses, the 
first of whom was Major O'Connor. 

I leave it to you to imagine how mad the 
Major looked when he stepped into the 
witness-box. His face was deadly pale. 
His hand trembled as he lifted the book to 
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%is lips, ^nd his eyes flashed incalculable 
Tengeance in my direction. Besides putting 
questions to him concerning the escapade 
he had just described, Mr. Butler ques- 
tioned him with some closeness about our 
former acquaintance. His confession of 
my courage in rescuing him from ignoble 
death in a Ballybeg boreen caused the 
greatest amusement ; and when it came 
out, as you may sure it did, that his own 
daughter was married to a fiddler in the 
Shamble Street Theatre, the mirth knew 
no bounds. 

I may n^ention here that O'Loughlin 
and other friends expressed some displea- 
sure, because, they imagined I had in- 
structed Mr. Butler to ask this question. 
It is right that I should state here that I 
never gave Mr. Butler any instructions 
whatever. I handed my case unreservedly 
to Mr. Bray to do what he liked with it. 
At the same time I would willingly have 
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given a year of my life to witness the 
humiliation of O'Connor* 

A slight cross-examination was under- 
taken by the weazened gentleman, though 
I must admit that so predetermined was the 
Major on committing perjury, that he said 
it was impossible to conceive of a human 
being more disgustingly intoxicated than I 
had been at the ball. 

Though I live to a hundred, I shall 
never forget the Demosthenic eloquence of 
Mr. Butler when he proceeded to address 
the magistrate on the evidence. Since the 
days of Curran, no greater effort had been 
made in a court of justice. He thundered 
at the magistrate on the power of the Press,, 
and on its privileges. He spoke of my 
youth and genius in a way that made 
Biddy shed tears, and caused Gallagher 
to wink at me with the eye not obscured 
by his glass. He harrowed the souls of ali 
bearers by describing the terrible effects of 
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onrbing the freedom of the Press, and 
traced half our national disasters to the 
absence of newspapers. His peroration 
was the most magnificent I ever heard* He 
compared Ireland to blind and tortured 
Samson, the sport of his enemies. And 
then, raising at the same time his finger 
and his voice, he cried out to the magis- 
trate to take care how far the cruel sport 
would proceed — " For," said he, with the 
sublimity of a Hebrew prophet, " his arms 
are round the pillars of the temple, and 
when it falls we will all perish in the com-^ 
mon ruin." 

When Mr. Butler resumed his seat a 
ringing cheer burst from all parts of the 
Court, which the ushers vainly attempted 
to suppress. The friends of the learned 
ooansel warmly congratulated him on his 
effort, and the greatest imaginable excite* 
vent and enthnsiaBm prevailed for fiv<^ 
minotea. 
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At the end of that period the weazened 
man rose, and said that he failed to see the 
relevancy of his learned friend's no doubt 
brilliant display, and then offered a few 
feeble observations concerning the crime of 
drunkenness. 

The magistrate was about to pass sen- 
tence, when, in clear and bell-like tones, I 
claimed the privilege of saying why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon me. The 
magistrate informed me, with appalling 
coolness and mendacity, that I had no such 
privilege, but that he would accord it to 
me. I bowed, and looking round the Court 
— ^including in my comprehensive gaze the 
representative of Her Majesty, who sat 
by my judge — ^I said, with emphatic 
eloquence — 

" I will only say that if I am convicted, 
it will be for doing nothing but my duty. 
I have endeavoured to serve Ireland, and 
now I am prepared to suffer for Ireland. I 
have done." 
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Without making the slightest allusion ta 
the remarkable line of defence so elo- 
quently taken up by my counsel, the 
magistrate said briefly — 

" After a most scandalous waste of 
public time, and the unjustifiable torture 
of an honourable gentleman — I allude ta 
Major O'Connor — I am enabled to sentence 
you, Ptolemy Daly, to the three days 
which I promised you a week ago. I 
rejoice to think that your application for a 
remand has been the means of adding seven 
other days to the term to which I consider 
you entitled. Remove the prisoner." 

A suppressed murmur of indignation 
ran through the Court as I was removed 
from the view of the bewildered assem- 
blage. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW DALY. 

Those who may wish to obtain a full, tme 
and particular account of my incarcera- 
tion, and of its effect on the Irish politics 
of the day, are respectfully referred to . the 
files of the National Press of that period. 
From that source it will be abundantly 
evident that the opinion held by the magis- 
trate was not the opinion held by the 
people. I was the hero of the hour. My 
adventures supplied the topic of polite 
conversation among patriots and wits. I 
was generally recognised as one of the 
most interesting figures in the whole oast 
of the national drama. I was a Martyr. 

If haply a reader more than ordinarily 
interested in this history of Irish affairs 
should take my advice, and refer to the 
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papers I have named—and they are all 
religiously kept in the British Maseam in 
London — ^he will find there an account of 
a public meeting held at the Rotunda in 
Dublin for the purpose of welcoming me 
back to society, and of asserting my 
position as an Irisb citizen. It would iU 
become me in this place to reproduce the 
flattering resolutions which were put and 
carried with a surprising unanimity. They 
will be found fully set forth, together with 
the fervid orations of movers and 
seconders, in the papers of the day. The 
very best account of the transaction is 
that published in the Sunburst I edited 
the report myself, touching it up here and 
tiiere, and restoring those embellishments 
which, owing to the carelessness of the 
reporter, had been omitted. 

In the midst of Life we are in — ^Love. 
Kotwithstanding the mad whirl of excite- 
ment in which I was moving; notwith** 
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standing the exalted pinnacle to which my^ 
intrepidity had raised me ; in spite of the 
numerous demands on my time which 
were occasioned by the fact that I had be- 
come a public character, I still found 
abundant opportunity to approach my 
Dulcinea, and to worship at her shrine. 
And yet it is somewhat incorrect to speak 
of my worship. It was she who worshipped 
me. She reverenced the very ground I 
walked upon, and a thousand times ad- 
dressed me as her " Prince," her " patriot 
boy," her " poor suffering martyr." 

Any further postponement of our 
nuptials I now regarded as absurd, and 
therefore after one of those playful little 
conversations which add so greatly to 
the sum of human happiness, I induced 
my darling to name the day. I had been 
a free man for more than a month. 
Autumn had grown into winter, and winter 
had given place to the violet and the snow* 
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drop of early spring. The Dublin public 
found something unsuited to this time of 
year in Jo Ritchie's melodramas — written 
though they were by American generals of 
great repute — and the Shamble Street 
Theatre was closed. 

Biddy and I had been strolling along 
the beach at Sandymount — a suburb con- 
venient to Dublin, and situated on the 
most magnificent bay in the worid. There 
was something exhilarating in the 
atmosphere, in the sparkle of the sun on 
the water, in the joyous motion of the 
waves. My soul was strangely moved, 
and I addressed my angel on the subject 
next my heart. 

" Biddy," said I, " weVe been a long 
time engaged." 

" Do you repent, darlin* ? " she inquired 
roguishly. 

" Never," I replied magnanimously. 

Then we looked unutterable things at 

VOL. IL o 
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each other. Oh 1 spring time of life. Oh I 
happy period of eariy love, ere yet the 
ashes are tasted through the rind. 

" I wish our engagement to be put to 
an end," I repeated solemnly. 

Upon my conscience you should have 
seen the poor girl's face when I said that. 
She was white and pink and blue and green 
by turns. 

" Ptolemy 1 " was all she could utter. 

" Silly child," I went on, in my protect- 
ing way, " I only meant that our engage- 
ment should be put an end to by marriage.** 

Her natural colour returned to her. She 
gazed fondly into my face, looking volumes 
of love out of her irresistible eyes. 

"I am quite ready when you are 
ready.*' Such was her innocent and un- 
affected reply. 

" Then, my dear," said I, ** it only re- 
mains to name the day. When shall it 
be?'* 
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" Whenever you like/' said she. 

" The sooner the better," said !• 

Biddy always displayed an aptitude for 
radapting herself to my notions which was 
very creditable to her, and which I muat 
ever regard as one of the chief domestic 
virtues. Before marriage it was only right 
to make a pretence of consulting her. 
After marriage, being a sensible man, I 
abandoned the very pretence. 

On that agreeable afternoon, as we 
wandered by the margin of the much- 
sounding sea, the fatal day was named — 
the day I had already determined on — a 
sacred day in the annals of Irish history — 
the anniversary of the death of Orotty * the 



* Crottj the Martyr was hanged in '65 for ahooting a poli 
man, who was attempting to X&ad to durance vile a celebrated 
oompatriot. After endeavouring to prove an alibif he nobly 
acknowledged his act, and called Heaven to witness that it 
was a deed of just retribution. The jury (packed of course) 
Jonnd him guilty. The hireling on the bench sentenced him 
to death. When called upon to say whether he wished to 
.advance anything as to why sentence should not pass, ha 
simply observed, '*! trust that my blood will satisfy the 
oraving which I understand exists. Yon will soon send me 
before my Maker, and I am perfectly prepared to go. I have 
nothing to regret, or to retract^ or to take back. 1 oaa only 

MIJ— Goo CUTS iMELAMD 1 " 
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Martyr — the first day of the month of 
April. Nothing now remained but to com- 
municate with our relations. 

Jo Ritchie heard me with a tragic affa-^ 
bility ; declared that my will was his, and, 
placing his hand' on his head, declaimed 
with great effect a little speech which he 
had evidently prepared with much dili- 
gence. 

"Your wealth, my son, is my poverty-^ 
Your joy makes me sad. You lighten your 
own house to darken mine.*' 

As we both lived humbly in the sam& 
lodgings, I could not help thinking that 
his language was somewhat stfained. 

" But take her, my boy, and be as happy 
as in this sad world 'tis given to the sons 
of men to be. I will provide the banquets 
It shall take place in the theatre — 

* Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral bak'd meats 
Shall coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.' 

The good man's humour was not of the 
sort which I most appreciated. I, how- 
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«vier, tendered him my most cordial thanks, 
And proceeded gleefully to make befitting 
preparations for the approaching change in 
my condition. 

It struck me then — indeed, it strikes me 
now, and has struck me any time during 
the last twenty years, that Jo Ritchie need 
not have made such a fuss about losing his 
daughter. The only change which would 
be made in our relative conditions by my 
marriage being that I left Gallagher's room 
to sleep in Biddy's. But fathers who, 
while their daughters are unmarried, con- 
sider them the most unmitigated nuisances, 
suddenly discover, when they are asked in 
marriage, that they are inexpressibly dear 
unto them. This paternal habit is attribut- 
able sometimes to an honest desire to miti- 
gate the dowry ; sometimes with a view to 
borrow money from the future son-in-law ; 
and sometimes, as in the case of Jo Ritchie, 
it is a mere tragic habit. 

The casual mention of Gallagher's name 
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reminds me that in the selfish consideration 
of my own affairs I have almost lost sight 
of him. It was to him I fled for advice in 
this solemn crisis of my life. It was from 
his ready lips that came the appropriate 
homily or the genial banter. It was to him 
I entrusted the solemn duties undertaken 
by a Best Man. Acting on his recom- 
mendation, I invited my father and my 
stepmother to be present at my wedding. 
To speak the truth, I never would have 
issued that invitation had I imagined for a 
moment that it would have been accepted. 
My father had quite given up correspond- 
ing with me, and the communications from 
his wife were limited, owing to the vast 
amount of labour which in her case literary 
composition entailed. Imagine my chagrin 
when a letter of acceptance arrived at the 
office, written, not by my father, but by his 
buxom better half. Again I was called her 
**dear Tolamy," again she spoke of her 
letter as a ** few linds," and again by a. 
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hundred orthographical absurdities she 
caused me to blush to the very roots of my 
hair. 

If, however, she was deficient in graces 
of style, she had very sound and generous 
ideas as to the composition of a hamper, 
and her letter was followed in a week by a 
prodigious package, containing a quantity 
and a variety of eatables and drinkables, 
which quite absolved the paternal Ritchie 
from providing funeral or other bak*d 
meats. The only unpleasantness occasioned 
by this unlooked-for acceptance from Castle 
Beg was that I was obliged to go into 
lodgings — I took a room in Harold's Cross, 
close to that in which Mr. Bmmett had been 
arrested — for of course it would be in the 
highest degree imprudent to let my re- 
latives know anything whatever of the 
Tandy Street mansion. 

I embraced the opportunity afforded by 
my approaching nuptials to plant a barbed 
arrow in the heart of one who had in days 
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gone by done me an injury which thB lapse 
of time could not decrease. I wrote a 
letter to Mrs. O'Loughlin inviting her to 
my marriage feast. I am sure this satirical 
communication must have made her feel 
bitteriy, for she never took the slightest 
notice of it, and of course did not honour 
the ceremony with her presence. She, 
however, wrote a letter of congratulation 
to Biddy, which for fiendish malignity I 
have rarely seen equalled. Had I been 
a conceited man I might have taken her 
exaggerated compliments in earnest — and 
in all seriousness there were some of them 
that I richly deserved. But I knew what 
irony was as well as she did, and therefore 
felt none the worse for her coarse and 
thoroughly feminine attack. 

It appears to me that I could linger for 
ever over the agreeable preparations for 
the most important ceremony of my life. 
For, however the young and frivolous may 
affect to laugh at it, marriage is the most 
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serious thing in nature, and though men 
marry from a dozen motives, it is only one 
in a hundred who commits the folly from a 
right one. The days sped on apace, the 
only interruption to the sweet monotony 
of love-making being the arrival of the 
Master of Ballybeg with his good wife. 
The worthy pair put up at a private hotel 
in York Street, whither, having taken some 
pains with my toilet, I proceeded, naturally 
torn with conflicting emotions. 

I was prepared for some change in the 
appearance of my worthy sire, but not for 
a change so considerable as that which I 
now beheld. While my father was in debt 
there wasn't a finer or more courageous 
man in Wicklow, or for that matter in the 
whole of Ireland. His conflicts with every 
species of sheriffs minion known to the law 
were the talk of the neighbourhood, and 
supplied anecdotes for the tap-rooms for 
miles round. He was a hard drinker, a 
hard rider, a hard gambler — everything, in 
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fact, but a hard worker — a peculiarity itt 
which I resemble him, holding as I do that 
a real gentleman utterly demeans himself 
by undertaking anything in the nature of 
labour. In wiping out my father's debts, 
Mrs. Murphy had wiped out my father's 
interest in life. You have all of you, no 
doubt, heard the story — or stories, for there 
are many — of the tradesman who having 
amassed a fortune retired from business, 
and literally pined away until he got back 
to his shop and recommenced life in a 
subordinate capacity. To some extent the 
case of the tradesman was on all -fours with 
that of my father. Fighting the law officers 
■—dodging the sheriff of the county — bam- 
boozling bum-bailiffs, and relating his hair- 
breadth escapes over tumblers of steaming 
punch — these were the Arcadian habits of 
my father s life. Now he might say with 
the Moor — 

Miok Daly's ooonpation's g^ne ! 
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He was an active man of fertile resources. 
Hitherto his activity and fertility had gone 
in one direction. The object which had 
educed them was removed by the munifi- 
cence of a silly woman. My father was 
pining. He who had never given in ta 
a woman in his life, was now evidently 
ruled — ^ruled, not with a rod of iron, indeed, 
but with a cloying indulgence more binding 
than aught else. 

His wife doted on him. To my mind 
there is something almost indecent in the 
spectacle of two old people, who ought 
to be thinking of preparing their souls, 
carrying on like a pair of adipose turtle 
doves. My father succumbed to the treat- 
ment, and all the spirit was taken out of 
him. The way Mrs. Daly the Second had 
dressed him up, too, was most ridiculous. 
A showman at a country fair would have 
displayed more taste in the selection of 
colours. He had a red waistcoat, witb 
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mother-of-pearl buttons. A green silk 
scarf, in which was fixed his wife's best 
brooch, covered his manly bosom. His 
ooUar was so prodigiously high and stifi 
that it was with the utmost difficulty he 
moved his head. A bundle of knick-knacks 
— "trifles," I think they are called — 
depended from his fob, his boots were of 
patent leather, and his coat was of broad- 
cloth. Altogether I never saw a man look 
more uncomfortable in the whole course of 
my life. My father, too I — a man who had 
always been noted for the ease with which 
he bore himself. A man as loose in his 
raiment as he was in his habits. An 
individual 

Lax in Ids gaitera, lazer in his gait. 

From the bottom of ^ly heart I pitied him, 
and only for the fact — I don't deny it — 
that his wife was in the habit of sending 
me an occasional remittance, I would have 
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wished his debts back again, and mj plump 
stepmother at the devil. 

As to her, the warmth of her greeting 
was positively embarrassing. She kissed 
me twenty times over, called me her dar- 
ling boy, the pride of her eyes, and indeed 
went on to such an extent, that had a 
stranger been standing by he would have 
sworn that she was the mother that bore 
me. My father hardly said anything, and 
seemed to avert his eyes when I looked 
towards him. Poor man ! he had really 
nothing to be ashamed of, except perhaps 
the singularity of his attire — o, subject 
upon which I resolved to lecture him when 
we were alone. 

I was unable to answer a tithe of the 
questions that were poured upon me, 
though of course the chief anxiety was to 
obtain some information as to what manner 
of woman the bride elect was. This is a 
matter in which women take as much 
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interest as the bridegroom himself. To 
the best of mj humble ability, I sketched 
the charms of my Biddy, promising to 
present her on the following day. 

When I did bring the lovely creature to 
York Street, my parents were deeply im- 
pressed by her peerless beauty, though my 
stepmother greatly annoyed me by calling 
her " Miss/* and generally by treating her 
as i£ she were a princess off the stage as 
well as on it. 

But why should I further delay an ac- 
count of that glad mom which made us 
one. 

We were united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony in St. Kevin's Chapel on the 
Coal Quay, being conveyed to and from 
the sacred edifice in an elegant carriage 
drawn by two grey steeds covered with 
rosettes. I shall not attempt to describe 
the marriage ceremony. And for two 
reasons. In the first place because 
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1 always consider the introduction of 
religious matters into a book which is 
merely secular a practice unworthy of en- 
'Couragement : and, secondly, because I 
was so confused by the novelty of the 
situation and the impressiveness of the sur- 
roundings that I do not recollect a single 
incident that took place. Indeed, I can- 
not recall accurately the moment when She 
became Mine. And had it not been for 
the copy of the certificate — which my poor 
wife still retains — I should not know 
whether or not we had been really 
married. 

Concerning the marriage feast which 
afterwards took place, I am better in- 
formed. Every incident of that remark- 
able banquet has impressed itself on my 
memory. 

We were driven from the church to the 
theatre, and when I entered the green- 
room I fairly started with amazement and 
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pleasure when I beheld the transformation' 
which had taken place there. With the aid 
of his stage-manager and master-carpenter^ 
Ritchie had turned that wretched, grimy- 
green-room, with its paper in festoons, its 
floor covered with the filth of generations,, 
into a banqueting hall worthy of a king. 
Strips of bright-coloured calico covered 
the walls and hid their impurities ; on this- 
for background were hung wreaths of 
flowers and festoons of evergreens. A. 
table, purposely constructed, stood in the 
middle of the apartment literally groan- 
ing — as the phrase goes — with good things 
from Ballybeg and the neighbouring 
grocer. 

With a keen eye for artistic effect, Jo 
Ritchie — now my father-in-law — had placed 
on the table, among the real meats, and 
drinks, and fruits, and varied luxuries, a 
number of the imitation dishes and gob- 
lets wherewith he was in the habit of 
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setting forth a banquet on the stage. 
These articles looked just for all the world 
like gold, and gave the table a most rich 
and remarkable appearance. 

My tragic father-in-law — at whom my 
father gazed in mingled curiosity and awe 
— took the head of the table. The noble 
Gallagher, my Best Man — ^best and truest 
of men always to me I — sat at the foot. 
My beautiful bride and myself occupied 
two gorgeous, but somewhat uncomfort- 
able, stage thrones, placed at the centre of 
the left side of the table — the place of 
honour. 

Miss De Vere — her odious name of 
O'Flaherty had been surrendered in favour 
of that more aristocratic one — sat by Mr. 
Hind, the low comedian; while Miss 
Strickland, the utiUty lady of the theatre, 
was gallantly protected by Mr. Grey 
the sub-editor of the Sunburst — the gentle- 
man who, at the last general election, un- 

VOL. n. p 
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saccessfuUy contested the borough of 
Brougshane in the Home Rule interest. 
A more distinguished or agreeable party 
has seldom sat down to a wedding break- 
fast in the green-room of a theatre. 

My Own One was attired in that very 
robe of white samite which she wore wh«i 
I first saw her play in that celebrated 
melodrama The Harp Without the Grotcn. 
She was the observed of all observers, and 
bore the scrutiny to which she was sub- 
jected with as much grace and sang froid^A 
though she had been appearing on the 
boards. 

The whole entertainment was conceived 
in an original and Uberal spirit, and we 
all enjoyed ourselves immensely until the 
speech-making commenced, when I must 
confess I began to feel nervous, not on my 
own account, for I had great confidence in 
my oratorical abilities, but on account of 
some of those who would be invited to 
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make a few remarks. These "few re- 
marks " are to my mind the very ruination 
of all convivial meetings, and being as a 
rule most insincere and hollow, are rela- 
tively immoral. 

Gallagher proposed the bride and bride- 
groom. To say that he did so in felicitous 
terms is to give no idea of the wealth of 
language, the appositeness of illustration, 
the neatness of wit, the classicality of 
quotation, and generally the super-ex- 
cellence of the whole affair. I declare to 
Heaven, that if I had been the Emperor 
of the French, Gallagher could not have 
been more happy and complimentary. He 
ended with a pretty stroke of humour. 
^* Our young friend," he said — indicating 
me with a fork which he had been flour- 
ishing about to emphasise his periods — 
^* our young friend has given his hand and 
heart to another. Ay, and his name too. 
It is a name which I hope he and I and all 
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of US shall live to be proud of. In giving^ 
that name, by the way, he has performed 
a feat rarely achieved by a journalist of 
his tender years," There was a dead 
silence when he said this, and the utmost 
curiosity was depicted on every counten- 
ance to know what was coming on. The- 
orator did not keep his audience long wait- 
ing. He proceeded — "Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, our young friend has on this 
auspicious occasion established a new Daly.. 
I might say a great deal of a more or less 
humourous description about the hopes of 
issue, but I refrain. I respect your pre- 
judices. Let us trust, however, that we 
may have good reports from the new Daly, 
and pray that its most carefully edited 
columns will be the pillars of domestic- 
peace." Much more of a similarly eulo- 
gistic character was emitted, to which I 
replied in my very best vein. 

Unfortunately Jo Eitchie had a great 
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turn for addressing himself to everybody 
or to nobody about everything or nothing, 
and he somewhat spoiled the proceedings 
by rising at the end of each address to 
make a few idiotic addenda of his own. 
This he did in the same tone and with 
much the same gesture as he adopted in 
the Stranger and Julian 8t Pierre, two 
parts which he always played for his 
annual benefit. As these speeches were 
either devoted to lecturing me on my 
duties, and in a tone usually adopted to- 
wards prisoners in the dock — or to bemoan- 
ing in wild hyperbole the loss which he 
must sustain in the marriage of his 
daughter, you may depend that my father 
listened to him with no pleased ear. At 
last he could stand it no longer, and 
warmed with the champagne — a fine sweet 
wine supplied by Jo Eitchie's grocer — he 
lost that reserve and diffidence which his 
freedom from debt and his gorgeous 
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apparel had given him ; he jumped from 
his place and said, with great emphasis — 

" Look ye here, sorr 1 I don't want you 
nor any other father in the world to be- 
lieve that there is anybody worthy of your 
daughter. But just give me the same 
privilege, and let me observe that there's 
no woman in the world — with the excep- 
tion of your daughter— worthy of my son. 
So, for the love of the Lord, let's have no 
more lecturin'. It's a reflection on me, 
sorr — d'ye hear dhat ? It's a reflection on 
me ! " 

In ordinary assemblages this would pro- 
bably have created a storm. But this was 
not an ordinary assemblage. GaUagher 
rose, and in a few moments had reduced 
the disturbed elements to a holy calm. He 
then proposed The Cause, which was drunk 
in solemn silence. 

Withdrawing from the festive scene,. 
Biddy and I sought our equipage, and 
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were driven off amid the blessings and 
congratulations of all to Donnybrook, 
where we proposed to spend a short 
honeymoon. 



And now I was doubly bound to the 
Organisation. I was bound by my Oath^ 
which held out promise of terrible punish- 
ment in case of failure to keep its terms* 
I was bound by my marriage to the 
daughter of one of the leading spirits of 
the Society. May I not say that I was 
trebly bound to the Cause ? And that the 
third bond was my love and admiration for 
Gallagher, its mainspring, its support, and 
its most brilliant ornament. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FINIS COEONAT OPUS. 



These confessions draw to an end. 

I write, and liave written, for the 
candid. I am therefore by no means ex- 
ercised concerning the verdict of the mali- 
cious or the ignorant. In the preface to 
a work of fiction, to which I have already- 
made allusion, the compiler cogently ob- 
serves that " the history of Ireland is no 
longer a sealed volume to the people ; more 
than one author has told it faithfully and 
well, and the list of books devoted to it is 
every day receiving valuable accessions.'* 
It is not my intention to solicit the praise 
or even the opinion of the author of that 
quotation. Nor, I am well assured, 
would he accord it were it asked. I feel 
confident, however, that in my own history 
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of my own life and my own convictions, 
he will acknowledge to himself, in words 
taken from his own little work, " a noble 
proof of the vitality of the principles of 
freedom and the indestructibility of 
national sentiment," But whatever be 
his private belief, I take the liberty of 
adopting his expression, and I describe my 
book as a " valuable accession " to the 
history of Ireland. 

The English reader who, to a congenital 
dulness, adds an acquired courtesy, will at 
least bear with me while I point out that 
the poverty, or shall I say squalor, of the 
circumstances which my life's record has 
divulged is no argument against the sub- 
limity of my faith or the loyalty of my 
heart. A patriot is none the less a patriot 
because he is run to earth in a cabbage 
garden. The green flag of Ireland loses 
no iota of verdure because it floats from 
the ferrule of an umbrella. Nor is a 
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nation justified in pointing the finger of 
scorn against the occasional bathos of an 
epic, when that very nation offers to mj 
groaning country, in lieu of a native king 
or a national Republic, an English noble- 
man acting as a Viceroy ! 

To my Irish readers I must address 
words of more solemn import. In the 
course of this- history I have alluded with, 
perhaps, an irritating iteration to the fact 
that I have been misunderstood, maligned, 
and anathematised. If there be any de- 
pending upon the protest of an Irish 
patriot, then hear me swear that I was 
innocent of any complicity in the treason 
which blasted my name, procured for me 
the curse of Gallagher, and drove me, a 
poor exile of Erin, from the shores of my 
dear native land. 

Hear me ! ye spirits of Tone, of Emmett,. 
of Smith O'Brien, and of Orotty the 
Martyr! The gentle influence of your- 
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presence is about me as I write. Strains 
of music from remote abodes and sweet 
balms of a soft Eljsian air are about me. 
Absolve me I ye warriors, poets, and 
martyrs. Anneal me ! ye priests of the 
people. Write my innocence large ! ye un- 
biassed historians of Hibernian wrongs. 

I turn my face to the West. From the 
inhospitable cliffs of England I gaze 
through the mist of my tears across the 
moaning sea. Oh, Ireland, my country, 
do a tardy justice to one of the most 
faithful of thy sons. Blot out for ever the 
inaccurate story traced by the magic pen 
of malice, and invented by the devilish in- 
genuity of envy. Place my name in the 
long roll of thy illustrious children, and 
cherish my memory with the memories of 
thy bravest and thy best. 

And Gallagher ! harken to me from thy 
home in bliss — ^for, if prayers avail, thy^ 
immortal part has ere this been transferred 
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from the comparative discomfort of pur- 
gatory. Events terrestrial make perchance 
no portion of thy celestial meditations. 
But avert not thy face now. Hear me as 
I explain with the utmost fidelity the 
events leading up to that awful episode 
which caused thy kindly lips to utter curses, 
^nd thy good heart to turn to gall because 
of me. Listen to the protestations of my 
innocence, and forgive me if thou canst. 

Nearly a year had passed since the im- 
portant event recorded in my last chapter. 
Several important accessions had been 
made to the Organisation — ^including two 
undergraduates from Trinity College, 
Dublin. Not content with serving Ireland 
as a knight of the quill only, I had thrown 
myself with characteristic energy and de- 
votion into the military department. De- 
basing myself that I might exalt my 
<M>untry, I acquired the goose step and the 
use of the pike by the side of Bory of the 
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Glen and other humble conspirators, and 
was regarded by the drill-master as one of 
the most promising recruits in the whole 
army. 

I fear that, in the narration of the 
following incidents, I cannot lay claim to 
anything beyond chronological sequence. 
The inter-relation of my facts is not 
apparent to myself, and, therefore, cannot 
be to the reader. I am impelled, however, 
by an irresistible impulse to proceed. 

It was a dark gusty afternoon towards 
the close of a particularly tempestuous 
February. I was passing through Merrion 
Square, a direction which I had often 
taken of late, without any particular 
motive. The rain dropped from the dank 
trees in the enclosure, and trickled down 
the fronts of the houses in which dwelt the 
haughty scions of the aristocracy and the 
distinguished professors of medical science. 

The town house of Major O'Connor waa 
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in Merrion Square. As 1 was in the act 
of passing his door I looked up, and per- 
ceived the very menial whose impudence 
had on a former occasion produced for him 
a cut from my riding-whip. This super- 
cilious flunkey was standing at the open 
door, quietly beckoning me with his glove- 
oovered hand. There is no fear in a Daly, 
as you may have already guessed, so not* 
withstanding the size of the servant, and 
the nature of our former relations, I ran 
lightly up the steps, and asked him what 
he wanted. 

" The Major *ave see you pass,'* he an- 
swered, in his detestable English, '^and 
begs the fever of a hinterview in the 
libery." 

I was thunderstruck. I could only 
gasp — 

" The Major — ^want — to — see — me f ** 

The absurd and ill-bred brute winked 
and grinned at me in a confidential way 
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that made me wisli for the moment that I 
had brought a stick with me. It is, how- 
ever, useless to dignify with notice the 
solecisms of serving-men, so, ignoring his 
loathsome fiamiliarity, I said — 

" Conduct me to your employer. I will 
see him.'* 

" Certainly, Ptolemy. Shall I take your 
at ? " 

I handed him that head-dress with all 
that hauteur for which I am noted. He 
took it by the brim between his finger and 
thumb, held it out from his bedizened 
person, and dropped it on to the hall table, 
averting his head at the same time, and 
turning up his plebeian nose. 

Of those pleasantries I took no notice. 
My business was with the master, and not 
with the man. 

Following the inflated ass whom Msyor 
O'Connor thought fit to attend to his 
guests, I was shown into the library^-or 
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" libery ** as our friend James called it — 
and found the choleric Justice of the Peace- 
in a comfortable arm-chair, and pretending^ 
to read the Tinies of the previous day. 

I say advisedly pretending to read — ^for 
I could see by the nervous motion of the 
hands which held that weathercock of the 
press, and by the blush which suffused 
the part of his face which I could see, that 
the once proud and overbearing martinet 
felt but ill at ease in my presence. 

When the servant announced my name, 
the Major dropped his paper, rose from his 
chair, and, to my utter astonishment, ad* 
vanced to meet me with extended hand. 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Daly,'* he said. 

I was mute with wonder, and dropped 
mechanically into a seat. 

"I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
granting me this interview. Knowing 
your character as well as I do, I thought 
you would." 
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" But ** — I munnured. 

" Nay, my dear Mr. Daly — not a word. 
You are a gallant young cliap, and I have 
been a foolish old fellow to incur your dis- 
pleasure." 

"I protest, sir" — 

"Pray don't do anything of the kind. 
Never unnecessarily revive a bygone* 
You will find that I am one of those who 
stick to a promise. I am determined to 
serve you.*' 

"Eeally, my dear sir, I'* — 

"And you will have a glass of wine. 
James, wine for Mr. Daly,'* he said to the 
servant, who entered at his summons, and 
who seemed equally astonished and in- 
censed to see how I had reinstated myself 
in his master's favour. 

When the wine had been procured, our 
glasses charged, and the servant with- 
drawn, the Major said suddenly — 
Mrs. Daly, I understand, is " — 
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But it is unnecessary to repeat the exact 
expression which the suddenly tamed 
Major made use of. The truth is that my 
wife loved me, and the wish which ladies 
who love their lords are supposed to in- 
dulge had in her case been gratified. In 
answer, therefore to the interrogation of 
my host, I admitted that a few weeks 
would decide whether I was to be the 
father of a son or of a daughter. 

As I am to a certain extent — owing to 
the idiocy of some of my countrymen and 
the obtusity of the Saxon — on my trial, I 
wish to conceal nothing of any importance 
which transpired during this conversation. 
I can assure the ingenuous reader that the 
proposal which came from this gentleman 
was as great a surprise to me as it possibly 
can be to anyone who has followed my ad- 
ventures up to the present. What his 
motive could have been I shall never be 
able to fathom. That the offer he made 
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me was one which, in the state of my wife's 
health, and in the condition of my own 
finances, I could not conscientiously de- 
cline, will appear to the least intelligent. 

In two words, my former enemy pro- 
posed that my wife should "lie in** at 
Kingstown; that he should pay the ex- 
penses incident on the approaching event ; 
that my father and mother should come up 
from Castle Beg, so that my dear Biddy 
might have the advantage of my step- 
mother's experienced attention, and that I 
might be undisturbed in the prosecution of 
my literary labours. 

I solemnly assert — and I once more re- 
mind the indulgent reader that he is listen- 
ing to the protestation of aa Irish patriot 
— that nothing else worthy of mentioa 
<>courred at this interview. The offer of 
Major O'Connor was fettered with no con- 
ation. It was motiveless ; it was spon^ 
taneous ; and, indeed^ I may add that it 
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was only a fair reparation for the many 
hours of agony which his thoughtless be- 
haviour on former occasions had caused to 
me. I thanked him without any slavering 
symptoms of servility. I thanked him as 
one gentleman thanks another, and I left 
the house congratulating myself on the 
&ct that the expenses of the approaching 
accouchement, which I had been anticipate 
ing with anything but equanimity, would 
be defrayed by another. 

James showed me out, bowing in a way 
which might be called supercilious or ser- 
vile, according to the temper of the visitor.. 
I was in a good humour, and took no 
notice of it. 

The rain was descending in heavier 
showers. A rollicking delineator of Irish 
life observes, with undeniable truth, that 
in my native land the grievance is not sa 
much that it is always raining there, 
but that when it does rain it rains dirty 
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water. This peculiarity of Hibernian 
showers renders them more opaque than 
corresponding falls in other parts of the 
world. But though it was difficult to 
identify a distant object, I could 
almost have made an affirmation to the 
effect that O'Loughlin and Bory of the 
Olen stood on the opposite pavement 
gazing up at the windows of the Major s 
house. I suppose that the poor musician 
still cherished some hope of being able to 
reach the heart of Major O'Connor, or the 
hearts, at least, of the female and more 
impressionable members of his household. 
Whatever the absurdity of his motive, I 
sincerely trusted that he had not espied 

I hurried to Tandy Street to inform my 
wife of the arrangements which I pur- 
posed to make for her comfort. You may 
be sure that I did not tell her or any other 
soul in the world the source from which I 
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had obtained my means. Indeed, I led all 
and sundry to imagine that the benefac- 
tress was my father's wife — ^a necessary 
deception which would, I knew, be faith- 
ftdly abetted by that worthy woman when 
she arrived in town to take charge of my 
dear wife. 

That night I wrote an article for the 
Sunburst which has been justly ranked by 
competent authorities as one of the most 
trenchant and polished of my many com- 
positions. My fidus Achates gave me the 
subject. It was a subject particularly 
important to those who were conspiring 
for a nation's freedom. It was the subject 
of Private Informers. With all the scorn 
of which my nature was capable, I lashed 
those wretches with the stinging thongs of 
a ready rhetoric. I held the craven hire- 
lings up to the gaze of a contemptuous 
world. I analysed their nature, pro- 
claimed the putrefaction of their moral 
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being, and borrowing a suggestion from 
John Philpot Curran, I suggested that 
when next the Government put an in- 
former into the witness-box to perjure 
away the life of a fellow citizen, he should 
be sworn, not on the Gospels, but on the 
knife, the emblem of his profession. 

It was, in truth, a subject calculated to 
arouse all the indignation of my naturally 
impulsive nature. It has ever been the 
fate of the political organisations of Ire- 
land to harbour within their pale creatures 
who but await an opportunity to betray 
those to whom they are bound by an Oath. 
Sometimes fear impels the treason of the 
Informer. But more often he succumbs 
ta sordid suggestions, and sells at the 
same time his country and his soul for 
paltry pelf. No wonder that all the powers 
of my mind should be summoned in deal- 
ing with a matter so momentous. Even the 
critical Gallagher awarded me unstinted 
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praise, and is it any wonder tbat I blusbed 
for very pleasure as I listened to his 

eulogies ? 

On the morning following I hastened 
down to Kingstown, and took lodgings for 
my wife. The apartments were on the 
first floor of a very decent house, and at 
this particular period of the year I was 
enabled to secure them for a small weekly 
sum. The sitting-room window over- 
looked the railway station, the monument 
which with appalling insincerity the in- 
habitants of the town erected to King 
George the Fourth when he quitted the 
country. There was also from the windows 
a good view of the vessels which made the 
journey between England and Ireland. 

My precious Biddy, who was affection 
itself, declared that she was vastly pleased 
with the trouble I had taken. I cannot 
bear to be praised to my face, and assured 
her that it was no more than she deserved. 
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Three days after my father arrived with 
his excellent and practical spouse. Leaving 
my darling under the protection of these 
worthy people, I returned to the metro- 
polis to prosecute my labours in connec- 
tion with the National Press, and to take 
my humble part in furthering the objects 
of that philanthropic Organisation to 
which I was bound by an Oath. 

Affairs progressed steadily in Tandy 
Street. We were in daily correspondence 
with branches in the principal towns in 
Ireland. This correspondence was not, of 
course, delivered at our head-quarters, 
but to avoid any suspicion, was left at 
the oB&ce of the Sunburn, and it was my 
duty to read, answer, and destroy all 
letters. 

We felt that before many weeks passed 
over our heads the time would be ripe for 
a general uprising. For this event every 
man's heart pined. In our midst there 
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was no craven spirit. Hope springing- 
eternal in our breasts forbad the thought 
of disaster. Inspired by a common im- 
pulse our eyes brightened, and our heads 
became more erect as the days went on. 
Our very mien proclaimed us Saviours of 
Society. 

My exertions at this time were stupen- 
dous. Gallagher had grown reckless with 
the anticipation of imminent strife, and it 
was my constant care to keep him from 
the whisky bottle. I religiously attended 
drill morning and evening, and knew per- 
sonally every man who joined in that 
essential preparation for the contest. It 
was also my duty to be posted up in the 
number of pikes stowed away. I knew 
the exact quantity of powder in the maga- 
zine, and how many muskets lay con- 
cealed under the boards. 

Looked back upon, this part of my life- 
seems like a dream. Always half unreal 
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was existence in that dark old house — ^that 
silent tenement, save for the tramp of feet 
and the whispered words of command. 
Alas ! that the perfidy of an alien but 
dominant race should have placed upon us 
the sad necessity of hatching plots in 
secret when we should have been manag* 
ing our own affairs like legitimate lords of 
the soil as we were. 

My wife had been three weeks in Kings- 
town, and I had received but scanty in- 
telligence of her well-being. It was now, 
indeed, about a week since I had heard 
any tidings whatever. My devotion to 
the Cause was great. But I am only a 
man after all, and, if the truth must be 
told, I longed to see my dear one. 
My heart was hungry for a sight of her, 
and I determined, notwithstanding the 
imminence of our uprising, to snatch an 
hour from the pressing affairs of State, and 
spend it with the wife of my bosom. Alas L 
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Bad irony of fate, this very excess of con- 
jugal * affection — surely one of the most 
harmless traits in the character of an 
innocent man — was the identical circum- 
stance used by the tongue of Calumny to 
blast my character. 

Sickened at the memory of the folly and 
infamy of my fellow men, I hasten to 
explain in what manner. 

It was a wild, tempestuous night. Pierce 
gusts of wind shook the firmly-barred 
windows of our house. The old planks in 
the back yard rattled and shook, and 
sometimes fell with a crash, and the fre- 
quent chimney-pot or tile was smashed to 
atoms in the echoing street. 

A special drill had been ordered for that 
night at ten. The drill-room was full, and 
addresses were to be delivered by Galla- 
gher and General M^Cracken. Of the 
information to be conveyed to the brethren 
I was quite cognisant. Indeed, that day 
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I had dispatched the message in writing to 
all the centres. For this reason, and for 
the further reason that a bad headache had 
been superinduced by extra labour, I had 
been excused by my chief from attendance. 

Ay 1 and I rejoice to say — let those deny 
it who can and dare — that there was a 
further reason for granting me an indu^ 
gence of the kind. My chief had the most 
implicit confidence in my fidelity. 

I lay on my bed thinking — thinking. 
My head throbbed with excitement. The- 
measured tramp — tramp — tramp of the 
soldiers of liberty did .not tend to assuage 
my pain. Nor did the knowledge that 
Mrs. O'Loughlin was present in the drill- 
room, putting a hem in the banner which 
was shortly to float above our heads as we 
marched forth to death or victory, encourage 
me to seek the society of those below. 

G-od ! how the wind blew. I was on the 
top floor, and the very apartment seemed 
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to sway like a ship at each onslaught of 
the storm. Hail rattled against the window 
panes, and distant thunder muttered and 
made itself heard above all other sounds. 

If I did not go to my wife, at least I 
would seek the outer air. I was choking. 
Ooing to a small cupboard, I secured a 
few pounds which I had saved. If I did 
run down to Kingstown I determined that 
I should not go empty handed. No Daly 
was ever accused of meanness, and I would 
not approach my wife with empty hands 
or empty pockets either. 

Even for a short distance suitable pro- 
tection against the elements was essential 
on such a tempestuous night. I wrapped 
a heavy muffler about my throat, and drew 
on a thick frieze coat which had rendered 
me excellent service for three years. I 
looked at my watch. It wanted three 
minutes to half-past ten. Seeing that 
my pass keys were in my pocket, I pre* 
pared to descend the stairs. 
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Quietly, quietly ! The fury of the storm, 
the creaking of casements, the rattle of the 
thunder, and the steady tramp — tramp— 
i^ramp in the drill-room efEectually drowned 
the creaking which my transit occasioned 
on the stairs- 

I am on the first floor. The tramping 
has ceased. What do I hear ? The well 
known, the always beloved voice of GtJ- 
lagher, addressing words of encouragement 
to the avengers of Ireland's shame. 

Should anyone open that door and espy 
me now, my presence and appearance might 
be open to misconstruction. 

My heart beats wildly, and I am conscious 
that my face is deadly pale as I hurry down 
the broad, creaking staircase. 

Fortunately the doors in Tandy Street 
mansion have been re-arranged, so as to 
doBC and open with a minimum of sound. 
The wind blows so violently that it is with 
the utmost difficulty that I shut the portal. 
I fltumble out into the yard. It is pito^ 
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dark. Hail and rain beat into my eyes. 

The rotting timber, which has stood for 
generations, is strewn about the sloppy 

surface of the enclosure, making my exit 

doubly dangerous, 

I am at the back gate through which 
Gallagher first conducted me — ^alas I how 
long ago. My key is in the keyhole, when I 
hear clear above the fury of the winds the* 
half hour chimed by the not distant church 
of St. Kevin, 

I turn the key and the gate bursts open 
with unnatural violence. A vivid flash of 
lightning, sudden and brilliant, lights up 
the whole dull dirty panorama. 

Gracious heavens I what do I see ? 

A detachment of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, fifty or sixty strong, headed by 
a Sub-Inspector, and accompanied by 
.Major O'Connor, is marching straight into 
the yard. 

I am paralysed with the suddenness and 
the unexpectedness of thia awful episode* 
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Major O* Connor approaches me, hands me 
a packet, which silently, mechanically, 
almost unconsciously, I let drop into my 
pocket. 

It is useless to attempt to warn my 
devoted compatriots. Indeed, I am not 
given time to decide the advisableness of 
such an attempt before a stalwart police- 
man catches me by the shoulders and kicks 
me into the nether darkness of the lane. 

Think not that I fled the moment that 
the door was shut upon me. I waited in 
the pelting storm, listening, oh I so ear- 
nestly. 

First there is a hurried battering, a 
crashing of wood. I know the door is 
forced. 

A moment's pause. 

Oh, merciful powers I my ill-fated Galla- 
gher has roused his men to resistance. The 
fatal death-rattle of the musket startles 
the very storm into silence. Wild shrieks 
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fill the air. Flame bursts from the devoted 
house. 

I leave the lane. 

By some happy chance an outside car is 
waiting at the comer. 

"Where to, sir?'* says the jarvey, 
touching his hat. 

"To Kingstown,** I reply. He makes 
no demur. On, on, to the margin of the 
roaring, hissing sea, and along that margin, 
through the biting wind and cruel rain, 
till the lights of Kingstown appear in sight ; 
and I am drawn up suddenly at the door of 
the house in which my wife is staying. 

One might almost imagine that I had 
been expected. My father meets me at 
the door. 

"He*s a boy," he exclaims, using an 
expression for at least the second time in 
his life ; " and faith, we'll christen him — " 

" Phil Gallagher," I interrupted, wiping 
the unbidden tear from my eye. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AND LAST. 



My son's entrance into the world I accepted, 
as I have all toward and untoward events 
during my life — that is to say, in a spirit 
of ^calm resignation to the will of Divine 
Providence. 

He had appeared, perhaps, at an un- 
fortunate time, but even at his age was 
able to display some of the characteristics 
of the Dalys, and the evening after my 
appearance at Kingstown was ready — with 
the doctor's permission — for a voyage to 
the inhospitable shores of England. 

It will not be surprising to the public to 
learn that, owing to the excitement of the 
last few days, I had quite forgotten to 
examine the packet which Major O'Oonnpr 
liad handed to me at the back-yard gate 
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of Tandy Street. The moment bad now^ 
however, arrived for investigating it. I 
leisurely undid the outer coverings, and' 
imagine my astonishment when I found 
three hundred pounds in notes on the^ 
Bank of England. Not a sentence, not a 
line afforded me any intimation as to either 
the name of the donor or the motive of the 
gift. With a grateful, and, I trust, a 
reverent heart, I accepted the gift, mag- 
nanimously declining to inquire into the 
reasons which might have prompted it. 

With a touching devotion to my person,, 
and an unselfish desire to behold me 
sufficiently rehabilitated in the eyes of 
Society, my dear father and his wife 
determined to accompany me to London, 
and there to share their fortunes with 
mine. 

No public notice was taken of our 
departure. My little family, gallantly 
escorted by the author of my being, went 
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hIowb first to the harbour, securing berths 
-oxi the Holyh^bd boat. I remained behind 
for a short time, finding that my head 
required binding up. For, if the un- 
romantic truth must be divulged, I was 
Buffering from a seyere toothache, and was 
obliged to cover up my entire face. 

Te who know what it is ta quit your 
native land for the first time will appre*- 
ciate the poignancy of my feelings as the 
hawsers were let go, as the paddle-wheels 
took the water, as the mail packet slowly 
steamed from the harbour into the open, 
sea. I was positively sick from grief, and 
^ven declined to join in the supper which 
my worthy father had ordered in the state 
^abin. My wife had, of course, retired to 
her berth, affectionately tended by the late 
proprietress of The Harp that Once. 

Think not that while my mind was thus 
racked with mere famfly and personal 
matters mj memory was unoccupied with 
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the affairs of my country. Although it 
was a cold night, my toothache had almost 
departed, and I was enabled to sit on deck,, 
while those with whom I may presume 
memory was not so busy had gone below. 

Sloppy was the deck with the wiud* 
driven moisture of the sea. The grufE 
voices of the mariners came to me through 
the mist, and the lights struck out into the 
night. Getting accustomed to the un- 
pleasant motion of the waves, I thought 
sadly over the story of the rise and fall of 
the Gallagher Conspiracy. 

My own information concerning the 
events which transpired on the night of 
the Special Drill was gathered chiefly 
from the columns of the daily papers. I 
have since come to the conclusion that 
none of the brethren knew of my seaside 
address, nor indeed had I confided it to a 
soul — ^not even to Joe Ritchie, the father 
of the only woman I ever loved. 
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But how curt and colourless were those 
newspaper reports- How utterly mislead- 
ing were the editorial articles contributed 
by the superfine conductors of the Dublin 
journals- K the collapse of Tandy Street 
had been a pot-house brawl its press- 
historians could not have been more con- 
temptuous. 

The facts, however, speak for themselves. 
And these, as I since gathered them, I 
proceed to give. 

Gallagher, it appears, was in the middle 
of an eloquent address — ^you may remem- 
ber that I had heard its opening sentences, 
although unable to distinguish a syllable — 
when the operations of the Irish Con- 
stabulary were heard at the outside door. 

Bequesting his men to remain in their 
places, he rushed upstairs to my room, and 
finding me gone, came to the conclusion — 
very foolishly, as I think — ^that 1 had be- 
trayed him. He then hurried back to the 
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first floor, and delivered a speech which 
was subsequently made known to the police 
by a common informer who was then in 
their midst, and which, as it is to a certain 
extent historical, I reproduce in this 
place. 

** Fellow citizens I " he yelled — and his 
voice was heard clear and distinct above 
the crash of the thunder, the excited shouts 
of the Constabulary, and their demoniae 
hammering at the door below. ** Fellow 
citizens I " he yelled, *' we are betrayed. 
But animated as we are by one common 
spirit, it matters not whether at this mo- 
ment or at some future time we strike 
a blow for freedom. Even now the enemy 
is at our outward walls* Soldiers I arm 
yourselves, and prepare to receive the ad- 
vance of the enemy in the lobby outside*" 

The dare-devil soldiery advanced to the 
lobby, pointing their muskets down the 
stairs, while the battering of the butchers 
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:still filled the old building with awful 
soanda. 

Betuming to poor Mrs. O'Loughlin, who 
had dropped from her thin white hands the 
flag of Ireland which sh^ bad been hem- 
ming, and who was pale with terror, he 
.said in those kindlj accents for which he 
^as always celebrated— 

" You will remain here, Mrs. O'LoughHn, 
until we have repulsed the invader." 

" But are you sure that you will repulse 
the invader ? " she asked, in that piping, 
sympathetic voice of hers. 

" Certain I '' he replied, with all the con- 
fidence in the world, and then returned to 
his place at the head of the stairs and the 
head of the army. 

In a few seconds the battering ceased, 
and the door fell with a crash and a thud. 

Then there was an awful pause. Whis- 
j)ered directions were given by the Sub- 
Inspector, and at last the enemy advanced. 
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In tlie drill room tlie lights still burned^ 
but the door of that apartment was closed, 
and the staircase was in utter darkness. 
The constabulary were drawn up in line in 
the capacious hall, and presently the voice 
of the officer was heard. 

** We have a warrant* to arrest Philip- 
Gallagher and others for high treason. 
Resistance is useless. Will you submit 
quietly r " 

" Never ! " came the unanimous reply 
hissed down the dark staircase. 

Then the voice of the officer was again 
heard addressing those above. 

** One hundred pounds reward and a free^ 
pardon to him who delivers up the man* 
Gallagher." 

He had counted on the proverbial 
treachery [of the conspiring Irish, but he- 
had counted without his host. 



* By Bome extraordinary and indeed nnaooonntable orer- 
flight my name was omitted from the list of those for whom- 
arrest warrants had been issued. 
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" Saxon huckster ! " shouted Gallagher, 
" we are not for sale/* 

A ringing cheer burst from the membera 
of the conspiracy who held the pass, and 
the Sub-Inspector, whose attempts at 
parley you may be sure were suggested by 
a spirit of cowardice, warned the brave 
defenders of their fatherland that their 
blood was on their own head. 

The police force set out with a certain 
disadvantage, having been ordered to light 
a flambeau or two in order that the utter 
darkness of the place might be ameliorated. 
This illumination, while discovering the 
advancing band, did not make manifest to 
the invaders the exact position or strength 
of the force upon which they were ad* 
vancing. 

For a moment there was a whispered 
colloquy between the Major and the head 
of the police, and, brought to an end, the 
police-officer gave the word to his men — 
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". Adrauce 1 " 

I wonder whether Major 0*Coiwiop knew 
that his daughter was concealed: m that 
house. I wonder whether he contemplated 
the fact that if his unacknowledged son* 
in-law received an injury his daughter 
would be present to witness his disaster 
and to moan over his fall. 

But why should I ponder over contin- 
gencies while the tragedy reniiains to be 
written. 

" Advance 1 " 

Four abreast the police ascended the 
broad staircase. Not a sound but that of 
their steady tramp disturbed the shadowa. 
With set teeth, beating heaorts, and caba 
determination, the patriots listened and 
waited. 

Advance 1 quotha I 

They Aa{2 advanced, and had now turned 
the corner of the first flight, with the Sat- 
ing flambeaux from behind indicating their 
position. 
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Again the Toice of Gallagher startled the 
night. Before the devoted soldiery knew 
that the patriots were armed his clarion 
note rang through the building— 

"Firel** 

Although the soldiers of Ireland who 
were members of the Gallagher Conspiracy 
understood theoretically the manipulation 
of a gun, but few of them had actual ex- 
perience of the use of that weapon. They^ 
nerertheless, with conspicuous courage, 
did their best, and poured their fire at and 
over the enemy. 

The discharge did not create anything 
like havoc among the police, who were now 
ordered to charge, while Gallagher, with a 
knowledge of tactics for which I should 
scarcely have credited him, advised his 
men to retire to the drill room. 

This move was effected, and Mrs* 
O'Longhlin, after a harried word of advice, 
rushed out into the lobby. 

Here she was immediatelv descried bv 
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her father, who, with great inhumanity, 
gave her in charge of a couple of the force, 
ordering her to be taken care of. It had 
been thought by Gallagher that the sight 
of a woman might have tamed the ferocity 
of the enemy into pity. But nothing of 
the sort. They had determined upon 
blood, and blood they would have. 

It would require the graphic sen- 
tences of a. Dumas to render justice to 
the scene that followed. The soldiers of 
Ireland are drawn up with their backs to 
the marble mantel-piece. The soldiers — 
or rather the hybrid force representing 
English rule — are drawn up at the lower 
end of the room. 

Again Gallagher gives the word to fire. 
Again his devoted following respond. 

On this occasion, however, the same 
order is given by the Sub-Inspector. Half- 
a-dozen of Ireland's warrior children fell 
to the ground — among them the tall but 
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Jialf-witted Bory of the Glen and his idol 
and protector O'Loughlin. 

No need to repeat the fire. The police 
•charge upon their opponents. There is 
a brief hand-to-hand struggle. But num- 
bers are superior, and Gallagher — who 
made a most noble and desperate fight of 
it — has at last to yield. The ready and 
degrading handcuffs are produced^ and as 
it is now discovered that the house is on 
£re, the remnant of Ireland's patriot host 
is hurriedly remoyed. 

If those who fell under the fire of the 
Constabulary were cot really dead^ they 
•did not, ?A all events^ remain long in agony^ 
for the guarded and the captors had 
Bcarcely reached the lane when a terrific 
report was heard all cnrer the ancient City 
of Dublin. The fire had caught the gun* 
powder. The old head^quarters in Tandy 
Street were blown to a thousand atoms^ 
and the diarred oorpeea of Bory and 
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O'Loaghlin became at once and for ever 
indistingaishable. 



Such is the sad story which I pondered 
in my mind as I sat listening to the nn- 
couth utterance of three seagulls that 
followed astern ; as I swayed with the nn- 
easy motion of the mail packet; as I 
watched the uncertain light on the binnacle. 
For one brief moment was I — though in 
thought only — ^untrue to the cause I had 
espoused. I inwardly thanked heaven 
that I had, as if by miracle, escaped from 
the slaughter. The aspiration will, I 
trust, be forgiven for two reasons. First, 
because it was a sort of devotion. And 
secondly, because even had I been present 
in Tandy Street during the tragedy I could 
not have altered the course of events, and 
I might have been untimely slain. This 
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last reflection above all others reoonoiled 
me to mj position. 

In the fate of those who were arrested 
on that memorable night I was, of course, 
deeply interested. In the fate of two of 
them I had a special interest. 

My ever dear and deeply-lamented 
friend, Gallagher, was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. He was permitted, by 
an empty form of the law, which in some 
cases should, I think, be done away with, 
to make a speech to those who were pro- 
bably at once surprised and disappointed 
that he had not received the capital 
sentence. In this oration — which, by the 
way, was not a fair specimen of his ability 
as a speaker — ^he made use of certain ex- 
pressions with regard to myself which I 
frankly and freely forgive. He little knew 
the pain which his animadversions inflicted 
upon me, or I feel sure he would never 
have uttered them. 

VOL. II. s 
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Let us say nothing but that which is 
good concerning the dead, and let bygones 
be bygones. These are, I think, excellent 
proverbs, and beyond mestioning that Gal- 
lagher heaped all sorts of obloquy upon 
me, I shall not defile my pages by record- 
ing expressions which I believe, were he 
alive and did he understand the truth, he 
wovld be the first and readiest to regret. 

Poor fellow ! His free spirit, bis bound- 
less ambition, and his acknowledged love 
of conviviality, could but ill submit to the 
tiresome and monotonous routine of penal 
servitude. He died before he had com- 
pleted the first year of his incarceration. 
Heaven interposing, snatched away the 
victim of English oppression. May he 
rest in peace ! 

Joe Eitchie, although he was a wonderful 
mummer on the stage, and had a great 
gift for listening to himself off it, main- 
tained a very discreet silence while on his 
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trial, and, what was more to the purpose, 
engaged the services of eminent counsel to 
raise I know not what technical objections 
and to cross-examine witnesses, so as to 
break down the circumstances which told 
strongly against him. He was not, however, 
to escape altogether, but was sentenced to 
five years. Owing to his exemplary 
conduct — particularly in uttering the re- 
sponses in chapel — ^he was released after 
serving three years. I may record it here, 
as a circumstance which shows how easily 
chaplains may be deceived, that my worthy 
father-in-law displayed more of a business 
than of a religious spirit in the energy 
which he displayed in joining in the 
responses. He was indeed anxious to 
keep his voice in training until he should 
once more have the welcome opportunity of 
harrowing the public as a tragic actor. On 
his release he came to England, and has, 
under another name, earned a very 
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valuable reputation at East End and 
transpontine play-houses. 



One concluding word concerning my own 
career. 

Those who rightly understand my 
character will not imagine that because I 
left my country, I for a moment abandoned 
my country's cause. 

With a part of my small fortune 
I took a small stationery business in 
Fettle Court, which, as the reader knows, 
is a small but very select' passage close 
to Leicester Square. The court contains 
many lodging-houses, and is greatly 
affected by foreign refugees — ^the noble 
victims of Continental oppression. My 
wife and my son Michael — who is now as 
fine a young fellow as you would wish to 
see— look after my business. It is my 
duty still, as it always was, to disseminate 
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patriotic literature, and I am able to 
dispose of a great number of the more out- 
spoken of our Irish journals, as well as the 
talented and impassioned productions of 
French and Russian writers. 

My worthy step-mother has become the 
owner of a restaurant and a laundry in the 
same court. At her restaurant — where 
you can obtain an excellent bottle of vin 
ordinaire for ninepence — the before-men- 
tioned refugees partake of their humble but 
succulent meal, and at her laundry their 
linen is purified whenever they wish for a 
change, which I am bound to say is 
seldom. 

All this is a very serious alteration of 
circumstances to my father, who has 
developed an irritating habit of taciturnity, 
and who, indeed, seems to have lost all his 
interest in things mundane. 

Mrs. O'Loughlin, who wore most 
becoming weeds for a while, was after- 
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wards married to young Lord Drayleigh, 
the brewer s grandson. Perhaps you will 
hardly believe it, but the other day I 
happened to be in the park when her 
Ladyship and her odious father, the Major, 
passed me in a barouche. I saluted them 
in the most marked way. But the Major 
turned his head in an opposite direction, 
and Mary turned her nose up as though she 
were a duchess born. 

My chief solace and amusement is in 
making speeches at the "Orators" — an 
association of wits and other good but 
impecunious fellows — meeting in a little 
lane close to Fleet Street. 

The oratorical gift was born with me, 
and by practising it in choice resorts like 
the "Orators" I trust to be no disgrace 
to that band of eminent patriots now 
representing my down-trodden country in 
the House of Commons. 

In a word it is my intention on the 
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earliest opportunity, and at the shortest 
notice, to seek election as a devoted 
follower of " the uncrowned Sang of Ire- 
land." For, although that gentleman may 
be an alien by birth, and a heretic by re- 
ligion, I recognise in him a Patriot after 
my own heart. 
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